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A  ROVER  I  WOULD  BE 

A  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


ONDON  has  its  street  scenes,  its  electric 


signs,  its  theatres,  its  concerts,  its  cinemas, 


— *  its  picture  galleries  and  museums,  its  many 
possibilities  of  beguilement  and  excitement;  but 
the  faithful  record  of  a  Saturday  that  I  have  just 
enjoyed  in  the  country  will  show  that  rural  life  is 
not  necessarily  wholly  insipid. 

To  begin  with,  who,  in  London,  reads  detec¬ 
tive  stories  in  an  arm-chair  beside  which  is  seated 
an  owl?  I  have  been  doing  that.  No  sooner 
did  I  arrive  than  I  was  told  I  must  meet  the 
owl,  and  at  once  the  introduction  was  made. 
The  owl  is  of  the  kind  called  Little,  such  as 
Minerva  carried  on  her  shoulder  and  Athens 
took  for  a  symbol.  ‘Minerva,’  said  Thomas 
Hood,  addressing  that  lady  in  a  well-known  poem, 
‘Minerva,  send  away  your  owl,  and  let  us  have  a 
lark  instead’;  but  this  little  creature  was  so  novel 
and  ingratiating  a  companion  that  no  revelry 
seemed  wanting.  It  was  a  lark,  too. 
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Having  heard  that  the  owl  had  been  taken  from 
the  nest  by  a  keeper  who  had  first  shot  the  parents 
(as  keepers  too  quickly  do),  I  made  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  converse  with  him,  and  this  is  what 
passed  between  us. 

‘I  hear’,  I  said,  ‘that  you  kill  the  owls.  Why?’ 

He  replied  that  they  did  damage. 

‘How?’  I  asked. 

He  said  that,  although  it  was  true  that  they 
kept  down  rats  and  mice  and  sparrows,  they 
destroyed  the  young  birds — game  birds — but 
admitted  that  he  had  never  catched  one  of  them 
at  it. 

‘Then  why’,  I  said,  ‘don’t  you  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt?’ 

No  reply;  which  again  prompts  the  reflection 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  no  one  was 
permitted  to  become  a  keeper  and  endowed  with 
the  freedom  of  a  gun  without  passing  some  kind 
of  examination  in  natural  history.  As,  however, 
but  for  this  man’s  excess  of  zeal  the  Little  Owl 
would  not  have  sat  by  my  side,  and  ultimately 
become  willing  to  sit  on  my  hand,  I  must  not  be 
too  censorious. 

All  birds  that  allow  themselves  to  forget  their 
suspicion  and  fear  of  human  beings  are  fascinat¬ 
ing,  but  I  can  think  of  none  so  attractive  as  this 
Little  Owl.  In  colour  it  is  a  soft  broken  grey 
and  brown,  with  a  head  very  like  the  G.O.M.’s, 
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and  the  most  sensitive  great  eyes,  which  are  never 
still.  I  don’t  mean  that  they  rove,  for  they  do 
not:  their  gaze  is  intent  and  fixed,  whatever  they 
look  at;  but  the  black  pupil  in  the  pale  yellow 
iris  is  constantly  either  dilating  or  contracting. 
Apparently  it  is  no  hardship  to  the  Little  Owl 
to  be  in  daylight;  this  one,  at  any  rate,  seems 
content.  His  habit  is  to  sit  like  a  statue  for  long 
minutes,  absorbed  in  thought.  Now  and  then 
he  turns  his  head  completely  round,  without  any 
disturbance  of  his  body  at  all;  now  and  then  he 
extends  his  neck  to  an  absurd  length,  and  on 
tiptoe  surveys  the  universe;  now  and  then  he  flits 
silently  about  the  room,  settling  here  and  there 
without  any  of  the  clumsy  fluttering  that  even  a 
released  canary,  accustomed  to  the  surroundings, 
can  perform,  and  at  once  entering  upon  a  new 
period  of  intense  contemplation.  For  food  he  has 
sparrows  and  mice  and  young  rats  killed  for  him, 
holding  them  with  one  or  both  claws  with  terrible 
grip,  and  stabbing  his  beak  into  the  prey.  He 
eats  fur,  feathers,  and  all.  Never  did  I  think  to 
get  on  terms  with  so  alien  a  creature! 

Later  in  the  day  I  was  taken  to  the  local  fete, 
where  another  new  experience  was  in  store:  I 
had  been  specially  marked  down  among  those 
who  were  to  bowl  for  a  pig.  London  has,  in 
its  time,  offered  strange  distractions,  but  neither 
owls  as  familiars  nor  pigs  as  rewards  for  ath- 
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letic  dexterity  have  ever  come  my  way  within 
the  four-mile  radius.  And  there  are  those  who 
call  the  country  dull!  Well,  I  bowled  for  the 
pig,  who  was  in  a  small  pen  beside  the  arena: 
the  pinkest  pig  I  ever  saw,  with  semi-transparent 
ears,  very  big,  through  which  the  light  filtered. 
Had  I  won  him  I  should  have  called  him  ‘False 
Dawn’ ;  but  fortunately  I  could  not  lay  low  more 
than  four  of  the  ninepins  with  the  three  allotted 
balls,  the  winner  having  a  score  of  six.  He  was,  I 
admit,  grossly  assisted  by  luck,  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground,  which  had  been  my  undoing, 
favouring  him  in  the  strangest  and  most  unfair 
way;  but  when  I  thought  of  the  embarrassment 
a  little  pink  pig  would  be  to  me  in  London,  and 
how  difficult  to  give  him  exercise,  apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  task  of  persuading  the  West¬ 
minster  urban  authorities  that  he  was  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  there,  I  ceased  to  bear  my 
adversary  any  resentment,  and  even  congratu¬ 
lated  him  on  his  precision — or,  at  any  rate,  on 
his  success. 

If  this  had  been  an  ordinary  fete  I  should  say 
that  the  organization  of  such  entertainments  has 
greatly  improved  since  I  was  young.  The  variety 
of  games  of  skill — all  with  prizes — was  astonish¬ 
ing.  Not  only  did  I  bowl  for  a  pig,  but  I 
threw  darts  at  a  target  for  a  pig;  I  bowled  at  a 
cricket-stump  for  a  box  of  cigars ;  I  endeavoured 
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to  drop  balls  into  receptacles,  and  throw  rings 
over  pegs,  also  for  rewards,  and  all  at  a  very- 
high  price  per  hazard.  The  two  coco-nuts  that 
I  eventually  obtained  cost  me,  I  calculated,  three 
and  sixpence  each;  which  is  surely  excessive. 
But  as  all  the  proceeds  were  going  to  a  hospital, 
who  could  object?  There  was  a  roundabout, 
there  were  swings,  there  was  a  loud  speaker 
which  was  never  silent,  either  issuing  instructions 
to  competitors,  summoning  the  committee,  reel¬ 
ing  out  a  fox-trot,  informing  us  as  to  the  news 
of  the  day,  or  inquiring  if  Mr.  Whippet,  the  vet, 
was  on  the  ground,  as  he  was  wanted  at  Grim- 
throp  Farm. 

But  what  most  interested  me  was  the  obstacle 
race,  for  this  showed  what  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  man  can  attempt  and  overcome.  I  forget  its 
exact  constituents,  but  there  were  ropes  to  climb, 
up  and  down,  swinging  barrels  to  scramble 
through,  a  tarpaulin  to  wriggle  under,  a  high 
wooden  fence  to  scale,  and,  lastly,  a  wagon.  Into 
this  wagon  the  contestants  had  to  get,  eat  a  bun, 
drink  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer,  and  light  a  cigar, 
and  then,  leaping  down,  distended  and  nearly 
spent,  make  their  distressed  way  to  the  winning- 
post,  with  the  cigar  still  in  full  blast.  And  they 
did  it.  The  island  race!  The  bulldog  breed! 
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I.  MAY-DAY  LILIES 

IF  there  has  ever  been  such  a  May  Day  as 
that  of  1927  was,  in  the  fair  land  of  France, 
I  have  never  seen  it.  And  it  was  made 
memorable  to  me  for  more  reasons  than  one.  To 
begin  with,  there  was  the  perfection  of  weather. 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  but  in  the  late  afternoon 
its  blue  took  on  an  opacity  against  which  the 
apple  blossom  and  the  peach  blossom  were  more 
delicate  and  radiant  than  ever.  Secondly,  May 
Day  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  Sunday  in  France, 
when  the  sun  shines,  is  always  something  of  a 
First  of  May,  no  matter  what  the  month.  It  is 
then,  if  ever,  that  the  French  smile.  Thirdly, 
I  was  shown  some  very  beautiful  new  country, 
not  utterly  dissociated  from  good  food,  forty  or 
so  miles  from  Paris,  past  Houdan,  in  the  valley 
of  the  winding  Eure,  on  which  dark  green  and 
placid  stream,  after  lunch,  I  invited  Violet  Rays 
to  share  a  boat  with  me. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  reason  is  yet  to  be  told : 
the  First  of  May  in  France  is  known  as  the  Fete 
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de  Muguet,  and  it  is  then  that  at  every  street 
corner  are  pedlars  offering  large  and  small 
bunches  of  this  lovely  flower,  which  we  call  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  because  not  to  have  such  a  porte- 
bonheur  is  to  invite  the  displeasure  of  the  gods; 
and  this  was  the  first  occasion  in  my  life  on  which 
I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  gathering  my  porte- 
bonheur  myself.  What  makes  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  so  propitious  to  poor  human  nature  I  am 
not  aware.  In  medicine  it  has  no  special  virtues, 
although  a  powder  incentive  to  sneezing  is  ground 
from  its  roots,  and  an  anodyne  called  Eau  d’Or 
is  distilled  from  its  essences.  These,  however, 
are  post-mortem  activities;  and  it  is  while  so  white 
and  so  green  and  so  living  that  it  confers  its 
notable  favours.  Who  wants  to  sneeze  on  the 
First  of  May?  Who  wants  to  drowse  and  for¬ 
get?  On  the  contrary,  everybody  is  for  anima¬ 
tion.  No  one  who  has  been  in  Paris  on  April 
30th  and  on  May  Day  can  have  failed  to  see  the 
happy  people  returning  from  the  country  in  the 
evening,  -either  by  train  or  car,  all  laden  with 
this  most  exquisite  of  all  white  blooms  in  its  gay 
green  mantle;  but  how  many  English  visitors  to 
France  have  chanced  upon  the  woods  where  it 
grows  in  its  millions?  Very  few;  of  whom  I 
am  one. 

On  April  30th,  I  picked,  a  mile  or  so  south 
of  Crecy-en-Brie,  enough  Lilies  of  the  Valley  in 
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five  minutes  to  ensure  luck  for  a  regiment.  I 
was  not  alone;  wherever  one  looked  one  saw 
stooping  figures,  most  of  them  picking  frenziedly 
for  the  Paris  market.  I  was  not  alone;  no 
fewer  than  three  nightingales  sang  in  rivalry  just 
above  my  head :  my  first  nightingales  of  the  year. 
It  was  a  memorable  moment:  to  be  at  once 
finding  my  own  porte-bonheur  and  hearing  the 
first  nightingales! 

In  England,  I  know,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
grows  wild,  but  I  have  never  found  any.  It  is 
associated  in  my  mind  with  shady  places  under 
garden  walls,  and  here  it  could  not  be  a  mascot 
with  us,  because  there  could  not  be  enough  to 
go  round.  We  have,  indeed,  no  lucky  flower, 
except  possibly  the  late  Queen  Alexandra’s  rose; 
but  that  was  made  of  linen.  The  primrose  might 
well  have  been  chosen,  coming  as  it  does  in  early 
spring  with  promise  of  better  days;  but  the 
Tories  captured  it  and  made  it  schismatic.  The 
daffodil,  had  it  the  right  properties,  would  also 
serve,  but  the  Welsh  have  made  it  their  own. 
If  we  were  to  adopt  a  flower  and  endow  it  with 
fortunate  characteristics  (which  would  have  to 
be  invented,  but  would  not  be  the  worse  for 
that)  we  could  not  do  better  than  choose  the 
violet. 

In  default  of  a  lucky  flower  we,  in  England, 
used  to  seek  to  improve  our  lot  by  moistening 
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our  faces  in  May  dew.  Why  the  custom  was 
allowed  to  become  obsolete,  I  cannot  imagine, 
unless  it  be  that  our  ancestors  were  too  lucky 
without  it.  It  might  well  be  revived.  I  find 
a  passage  in  Pepys's  Diary  recording  that  his  wife 
was  away,  with  Jane  and  W.  Hewer,  to  Wool¬ 
wich,  in  order  ‘to  take  a  little  ayre  and  to  lie 
there  to-night  and  so  to  gather  May  dew  to¬ 
morrow  morning’.  The  bustling  Samuel  him¬ 
self  took  advantage  of  her  absence  to  visit  Vaux- 
hall,  listen  to  the  nightingales,  and,  most  pro¬ 
bably,  to  misbehave.  So  there  was  luck  all 
round. 

On  the  evening  of  May  Day,  which  was  not 
marked  or  marred  by  any  Labour  disturbance 
more  serious  (but  serious  enough)  than  the  total 
disappearance  of  all  the  Paris  taxicabs,  I  went  to 
the  Fair  of  Gingerbread  in  the  Cours  de  Vincennes 
and  saw  many  strange  sights.  Among  these  was 
the  man-frog,  a  little  creature  of  some  thirty-six 
inches  in  height,  whose  twisted  limbs  end  in 
bunches  of  incomplete  fingers  and  toes.  He 
sits  in  a  box  and  divides  his  time  between  con¬ 
versation  with  his  visitors  (he  has  a  fine  animated 
head,  rather  Italian  in  shape),  selling  picture  post 
cards  of  himself,  and,  which  is  much  more  odd, 
painting  flowers  in  water-colour.  He  can  only 
just  hold  the  brush,  but  he  never  scamps  a  stroke. 
As  I  looked  at  him,  so  pathetic  in  his  malforma- 
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tion  and  his  captivity,  yet  so  gallantly  making  the 
best  of  it  all,  and  then  took  stock  of  all  the 
gapers  (myself  not  excluded),  I  wondered  if  he 
were  not  the  best  man  there. 

All  fairs  are  very  much  alike,  but  the  French 
have  substituted  electric  light  for  naphtha,  so  that 
they  lose  the  Rembrandtesque  effects  which  come 
with  a  high  wind  at  Barnet  and  Mitcham.  From 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  a  pain  d’epice  stall  I 
borrowed  the  cone  of  melted  sugar  with  which  he 
floridly  inscribes  names  on  the  gingerbread  pigs, 
and  on  a  gingerbread  pig  I  inscribed  a  name 
myself.  The  flourishes  lacked  merit,  but  the 
thing  was  legible.  I  surveyed  it  with  pride. 
Many  books  and  more  articles  have  I  written, 
but  this  was  my  first  pig. 

II.  ST.  EMILION 

It  was  not  until  I  found  myself  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  France  known  as  the  Gironde  that  I 
ceased  to  think  of  St.  Emilion  purely  as  claret: 
sometimes  claret  of  the  highest  quality  (after  the 
Medoc),  but  always  a  safe  and  sound  wine  to  ask 
for  in  small  hotels.  That  there  was  a  town  called 
St.  Emilion  I  had  not  hitherto  realized,  nor  had 
I  given  any  attention  to  the  anchorite  whose  name 
both  town  and  vintage  have  borrowed.  But 
I  then  found  that  there  was  once  truly  a  saint, 
and  that  there  is  now  built  round  and  about  his 
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hermitage,  keeping  sweet  his  fame,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  little  medieval  strongholds  still 
existing,  with  more  archaeological  interest  to  the 
square  inch  than  I  have  ever  seen  compressed 
before. 

It  occupies  a  rocky  eminence  springing  from  the 
sea  of  vines  thirty  miles  due  east  of  Bordeaux, 
and,  after  the  generality  of  Gironde  settlements, 
it  is  the  most  surprising  and  romantic  thing.  As 
to  its  riches — what  do  you  say  to  the  remains  of 
ancient  walls  and  gates,  of  a  chateau  du  roi  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  cardinal’s  palace  of 
the  twelfth  century,  a  collegiate  church  of  the 
thirteenth  century  with  truly  beautiful  cloisters, 
a  twelfth-century  belfry,  a  thirteenth-century 
chapel  which  later  served  as  a  hiding-place  for 
the  Girondins,  and  a  thirteenth-century  convent, 
all  within  a  few  steps  of  each  other?  But  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned  the  very  jewel  of  the  collec¬ 
tion,  which  makes  St.  Emilion  a  Mecca  for  anti¬ 
quaries  and  ecclesiastical  inquirers:  the  ninth- 
century  place  of  worship  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock  and  known  as  the  monolith  church,  unique 
in  the  world,  with  no  fewer  than  three  naves, 
and  adjoining  it  a  burial  place  for  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  with  holes  in  the  wall  exactly  as  in  the  cata¬ 
combs  of  Rome. 

To  me,  however,  the  patron  saint  of  the  town  is 
even  more  interesting  than  its  architecture,  and 
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had  I  not  been  told  by  Karl  Baedeker  about  his 
hermitage  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  gone  thither 
at  all.  But  the  good  Herr  Karl  settled  it.  St. 
Emilion,  I  find,  was  a  Breton,  born  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century  of  parents  obscure  and 
ignorant,  but  raised  in  the  practice  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues,  and  notable  even  when  a  lad 
for  his  great  love  of  the  poor.  When  still  young 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Comte  de  Vannes 
as  a  baker,  and  took  advantage  of  that  position 
to  give  the  surplus  bread  to  those  in  want.  Being 
met  on  one  of  these  errands  by  his  employer,  who 
asked  him  suspiciously  what  he  had  under  his  coat, 
Emilion,  with  pious  mendacity,  replied  that  he 
was  carrying  some  wood  that  he  had  picked  up. 
‘Let  us  see,’  said  the  Count,  tearing  the  coat  open, 
and  behold,  the  bread  had  been  transformed  to 
logs!  This  miracle  (which  would  be  still  more 
remarkable  were  it  reversed)  gave  him  wide¬ 
spread  honour  and  repute;  but  nothing  could 
impair  his  modesty,  and  he  decided  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  cloistered  life.  Quitting  Vannes,  he 
started  for  Spain,  but  was  obliged  by  fatigue  to 
take  refuge  at  a  monastery  at  Sanjou,  where  he 
resumed  his  duties  as  a  baker.  His  aura  of  sanc¬ 
tity  and  his  extreme  piety,  however,  excited  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  other  monks,  so  that 
one  day  just  as  a  batch  of  bread  was  put  in  the 
oven  they  stole  the  implements  with  which  he 
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manipulated  it,  hoping  that  when  the  burnt  and 
blackened  loaves  were  seen  by  the  authorities  the 
unhappy  stranger  would  be  disgraced.  But  Emi- 
lion,  without  the  least  dismay,  himself  entered 
the  oven  and  did  with  his  hands,  without  injury, 
what  was  necessary.  That  was  his  second 
miracle. 

After  this  experience  of  the  hospitality  and 
kindliness  of  the  brotherhood  of  Sanjou,  Emilion 
decided  that  a  life  of  solitude  would  be  best,  and 
it  was  then  that  he  established  himself  in  a  deep 
cave  in  the  forest  of  Cumbis,  in  which  was  a 
perpetual  spring;  and  there  he  dwelt,  performing 
further  miracles  and  comforting  his  neighbours, 
until  his  death  in  767.  His  cell  has  changed 
but  little:  you  see  the  saint’s  rocky  bed,  the 
saint’s  rocky  table,  and  the  saint’s  rocky  seat, 
which  shows  him  to  have  been  either  very  short 
or  a  hunchback,  for  there  is  a  protuberance  imme¬ 
diately  above  it.  In  his  time  the  hermitage  was 
in  the  midst  of  trees,  and  only  by  the  initiated 
could  the  entrance  be  found :  a  necessary  precau¬ 
tion  for  the  eremite,  as  the  Saracens  are  said  to 
have  been  after  him.  ‘What  a  life!’  is  your  pre¬ 
vailing  reflection — ‘to  have  chosen  such  a  retreat, 
dark  and  cold  and  damp,  all  for  the  glory  of  God!’ 
If  ‘they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait’,  so 
I  suppose  can  they  also  serve  who  only  sit  and 
hide,  although  it  is  not  my  conception  of  a  career. 
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Emilion,  however,  must  have  had  his  practical 
side  too,  even  in  this  bosky  fastness,  or  his  dis¬ 
ciples  would  never  have  set  themselves  so  tre¬ 
mendous  a  task  as  to  excavate  the  neighbouring 
monolith  church  as  a  tribute  to  him. 

Among  the  many  infantile  jingles  that  still 
lurk  in  the  corners  of  my  memory  is  one  about 
pins : 

See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up, 

All  the  day  you’ll  have  good  luck. 

See  a  pin  and  let  it  lie, 

Before  the  night  you’ll  have  a  cry. 

On  that  principle  I  had  hitherto  conducted  my 
life.  But  after  visiting  the  hermitage  of  St.  Emi¬ 
lion  I  am  less  secure  in  mind,  for  the  tradition 
there  is  that  good  luck  can  be  yours  only  if  you 
drop  a  pin  into  the  spring  at  which  the  holy  man 
slaked  his  thirst.  The  caretaker  of  the  cell 
stooped  down  to  show  me  the  myriad  pins  lying 
thick  at  the  bottom.  The  flame  shone  on  them 
through  the  water,  and  those  not  yet  rusted 
glistened  back  at  us. 

‘But  I  have  no  pin  with  me,’  I  said. 

‘That  is  nothing,’  she  replied,  and  stooping 
lower  and  pulling  up  her  sleeve  she  dipped  in 
her  hand  and  brought  one  up. 

‘But  I  can’t  throw  this  in  as  mine,’  I  explained. 
‘This  belongs  to  some  one  else;  this  is  his  luck- 
bringer.’ 
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‘That’s  inferior,’  said  the  caretaker;  and  so, 
shrugging  my  shoulders  (for  we  were  in  France), 
I  dropped  the  other  fellow’s  pin  in.  But  not  so 
should  one  woo  Dame  Fortune’s  smiles. 

The  town  of  St.  Emilion,  I  should  add,  which 
is  no  place  for  the  infirm — for  although  so  small, 
it  is  of  a  formidable  steepness — is  famous  not  only 
for  its  antiquities,  its  hermit,  and  its  wine.  It 
has  another  speciality:  macaroons.  Such  shops 
as  you  can  find  divide  their  energies  between 
picture  post  cards  and  this  cloying  delicacy. 

Eleanor  makes  macaroons — 

do  you  remember  the  poem  by  James  Russell 
Lowell  of  which  this  is  the  refrain?  I  found 
myself  saying  it  to  myself  all  the  way  back  to 
Bordeaux;  but  instead  of  Eleanor  I  said  Emilion. 
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HAVING  read  that  the  house  of  the  ‘Hermit 
of  Marlow’  was  in  a  sorry  state  of  dilapi¬ 
dation  and  might  not  last  long,  I  hurried 
to  see  it,  for  I  wanted,  before  it  was  too  late,  to 
find  myself  beneath  the  roof  where  that  visionary 
and  agnostic,  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago, 
was  forging  thunderbolts  and  behaving  like  a 
model  Christian. 

The  trouble  about  Shelley’s  home  at  Marlow 
is  that  identification  is  difficult,  for  it  is  not  like 
ordinary  isolated  houses;  it  is  a  terrace.  Once 
it  may  have  been  one  long,  low  residence,  rather 
fantastic  in  design,  red  brick  with  sham  pillars, 
a  stone  coping,  odd  curved  window-frames,  and 
a  spreading  green  garden  at  the  back.  To-day  it 
is  Nos.  104,  106,  108,  and  no,  West  Street. 
No.  104  claims  to  have  Shelley’s  study — a  tiny 
room  looking  over  the  garden,  with  wainscoting 
and  a  moulded  or  groined  ceiling  with  a  boss 
in  the  middle;  No.  106,  empty,  is  actually  called 
‘The  Shelleys’;  No.  108  is  also  empty;  while 
No.  no,  empty  and  disordered,  is  by  a  pleasant 
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young  woman  displayed  as  the  poet’s  actual  abode. 
To  add  to  the  confusion,  there  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  structure,  poised  on  the  coping,  a  massive 
stone,  ‘placed  a.d.  1867  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
William  Robert  Clayton,  Bart.,  to  perpetuate  the 
record  that  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  lived  and  wrote 
in  this  house  and  was  here  visited  by  Lord  Byron’. 
Which  house?  If  all  of  it,  then  the  Shelleys 
must  have  had  countless  empty  rooms,  even 
though  Claire  Clairmont  and  her  Allegra  were 
also  with  them,  with,  I  suppose,  a  nurse  or  two 
and  a  maid  or  two. 

As  I  am  all  for  the  preservation  of  the  homes 
of  men  of  genius,  I  was  shocked  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Marlow  shrine,  which  has  been  allowed 
to  get  into  such  a  state  of  neglect  that  part  of  the 
facade  is  actually  nothing  but  laths.  But  it  will 
not  be  simple  to  reconstruct  because  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  that  have  occurred.  Nos.  106,  108,  and 
1 10  are  not  only  decaying,  but  have  been  from 
time  to  time  modernized.  The  back  of  the  place 
looks  as  though  a  bomb  had  fallen  on  it.  No. 
104,  whose  occupant  kindly  showed  me  the  little 
study  room  that  claims  to  be  the  poet’s,  has  had 
its  side  shorn  off,  so  that  when  you  open  the 
tiny  second  door  by  which  Shelley  may  have  left 
this  infinitesimal  retreat,  you  find  nothing  but 
the  situation  in  which,  according  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  the  beautiful  and  intellectual  angel  beat 
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his  luminous  wings  in  vain — that  is  to  say,  the 
void.  The  garden  remains,  but  it  is  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  It  has,  however,  a  cherry-tree  that  may 
have  been  a  sapling  in  1817,  and  a  magnificent 
cedar  under  which  the  Hermit  of  Marlow  unmis¬ 
takably  sat  and  meditated  upon  reforms.  If  all 
else  must  go,  I  would  suggest  that  this  tree  be 
sacredly  preserved. 

The  cedar  must  have  witnessed  double  inspira¬ 
tion,  for  while  Shelley  was  writing  ‘Laon  and 
Cythna’,  as  ‘The  Revolt  of  Islam’  was  first  called, 
Mary  Shelley  was  at  work  upon  her  fantastic 
romance,  Frankenstein.  ‘Laon  and  Cythna’  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  chiefly  on  the  river 
or  in  Bisham  Wood,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
lines  were  polished  at  home.  As  the  dedicatory 
stanzas  record,  Shelley’s  favourite  haunt  was  the 
Bisham  banks: 

Where  the  woods  to  frame  a  bower 
With  interlaced  branches  mix  and  meet, 

Or  where,  with  sound  like  many  voices  sweet, 
Waterfalls  leap  among  wild  islands  green, 

Which  framed  for  my  lone  boat  a  lone  retreat 
Of  moss-grown  trees  and  weeds  .  .  . 

When  Shelley  bought  Albion  House,  as  it  was 
then  called,  at  Marlow,  early  in  1817,  some  of 
his  worst  troubles  were  behind  him.  Poor  Har¬ 
riet,  his  first  wife,  had  committed  suicide,  and  he 
was  now  placidly  united  to  Mary  Godwin.  Sir 
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Timothy,  his  father,  had  begun  to  make  him  a 
decent  allowance,  while  Godwin,  the  philosopher, 
had  not  begun  to  be  a  serious  sponge.  It  was  a 
great  blow  to  Shelley  when  the  Law  Courts 
deprived  him  of  the  two  children  born  to  him  and 
Harriet,  but  there  were  two  others,  born  to  him 
and  Mary,  to  comfort  him  in  their  stead.  He 
liked  the  river;  he  liked  being  a  Lord  Bounti¬ 
ful;  he  had  an  idea  for  a  new  poem;  he  had 
become  a  furious  pamphleteer,  which  must  be 
great  fun;  and  whenever  he  was  bored  he  could 
go  and  see  his  entertaining  ironical  neighbour, 
Thomas  Love  Peacock,  or  walk  to  London  and 
back — a  mere  trifle  of  sixty-four  miles. 

Peacock,  as  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  ‘The 
Genius  of  the  Thames’,  which  Shelley  admired, 
came  into  Shelley’s  life  in  1812  and  continued 
there  to  the  end;  indeed,  longer,  for  he  wrote 
a  memoir  of  the  poet,  which  was  a  good  action, 
and  mishandled  a  box  of  papers  entrusted  to  him 
by  Mary  Shelley  when  the  family  left  Marlow, 
which  was  a  very  bad  one,  for  it  has  never  been 
found  since.  When  he  came  to  write  his  satiri¬ 
cal  story,  Nightmare  Abbey ,  Peacock  put  both 
Shelley  and  Byron  into  it:  Byron,  for  certain,  as 
Mr.  Cypress,  and  Shelley,  less  distinctly,  as  Mr. 
Scythrop.  But  in  these  pages  Shelley  only  talks; 
his  impish  trick  of  flipping  pellets  of  bread  at 
the  other  guests  at  table,  and  even  at  strangers 
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in  restaurants,  so  secretly  done  as  never  to  be 
detected,  was  not  exercised. 

Of  all  Shelley’s  biographers  it  is  Hogg  who 
best  gives  us  the  unfamiliar  and  surprising  side 
of  this  engaging  genius,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
more  of  a  tragedy  that  Hogg’s  lively  memoirs  end 
in  1814,  when  the  poet  was  in  lodgings  at  Brack¬ 
nell.  He  would  have  been  very  amusing  about 
the  Marlow  days:  the  wreaths  of  clematis  and 
briony  which  Shelley  wore,  to  the  puzzlement  of 
the  prosaic  townspeople,  and  his  errands  of  mercy 
among  his  poorer  neighbours,  carrying  food  and 
blankets,  and,  frail  though  he  was,  even  carrying 
themselves,  if  they  could  not  walk — -just  like 
another  St.  Emilion. 

Now  that  Darwin’s  house  at  Downe,  in  Kent, 
has  been  acquired  as  a  public  memorial  for  ever 
and  ever,  perhaps  some  attention  will  be  paid  to 
Shelley’s.  Shelley,  it  is  true,  did  not  derive  us  from 
the  ape,  but  he  fought  with  all  his  fiery  enthusiasm 
and  pure-souled  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  ape’s  de¬ 
scendants,  and  out  of  the  English  language  made 
some  of  its  most  beautiful  music.  Never,  perhaps, 
in  his  brief  and  stormy  career  was  he  so  happy 
as  at  Marlow:  hence  that  this  house  should  be 
preserved  is  peculiarly  fitting.  But,  as  I  said 
above,  if  not  the  house,  the  cedar  tree. 

After  the  Eagle,  the  Dove.  In  other  words, 
having  seen  the  home  of  Shelley,  at  Marlow,  I 
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went  on  to  Olney,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
same  county,  to  learn  how  the  memory  of  the 
gentle  Cowper  is  being  honoured.  I  saw  at  once 
that  should  any  organization  come  into  existence 
to  turn  the  Marlow  house  into  a  permanent  and 
worthy  shrine,  the  Cowper  museum  might  well 
be  taken  as  a  model,  for  its  preservation  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  one  is  able  to  reconstruct  the  life  of 
the  poet,  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  of  Puss,  Tiney 
and  Bess,  the  tame  hares,  with  exactitude.  There 
is  even  the  actual  sofa  which  led  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  ‘The  Task’. 

What  a  Shelley  museum  must  have,  if  it  is  to 
succeed,  is  what  the  Cowper  museum  has  always 
had — and  that  is  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  one 
man.  In  the  case  of  Cowper  it  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  now  a  venerable  figure,  but  showing  no 
diminution  of  activity  either  as  literary  commen¬ 
tator  or  custodian.  To  Mr.  Wright,  who  has 
taught  several  generations  of  Olney  children  all 
they  know,  Cowper  has  been  a  perpetual  and 
dominating  inspiration,  and  but  for  his  efforts 
this  Cowper  museum  would  not  be  one-tenth 
as  attractive  as  it  is,  and  probably  could  not  exist 
at  all,  for  it  was  he  who  kindled  in  Mr.  W.  H. 
Collingridge  the  spark  of  zeal  that  caused  that 
gentleman  to  present  first  the  house  to  the  town 
and  nation,  and  later  his  Cowper  and  Newton 
collections. 
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Cowper’s  garden,  save  for  his  greenhouse, 
which  has  perished,  and  the  tame  pigeons  which 
he  fed  on  the  gravel  path  every  morning,  must 
be  almost  as  he  left  it,  making  allowance  for  a 
new  order  of  trees  and  flowers.  It  is  unex¬ 
pectedly  large  and  very  fruitful.  The  gateway 
in  Newton’s  wall  has  been  filled  in,  but  you  can 
see  where  it  was  and  look  across  to  the  vicarage 
(separated  now  from  Cowper’s  demesne  by  such 
a  novelty  as  a  lawn-tennis  court)  just  as  the  poet 
did.  Sitting  in  the  summer-house  which  Cowper 
built,  and  where  he  meditated,  wrote  or  ‘sulked’, 
you  may  lift  the  hinged  floor-board  which  dis¬ 
closes  the  hiding-place  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull’s 
pipes  and  tobacco.  The  summer-house  is  of  the 
most  meagre  proportions,  but  it  imparts  the 
authentic  thrill.  Looking  out  of  Cowper’s  parlour 
window,  you  see,  opposite,  the  identical  houses 
which  he  would  have  seen,  except  that  one  of  them 
has  now  been  converted  into  ‘The  Cafe’.  Indeed, 
Olney,  as  nearly  as  can  be  contrived,  has  stood 
still. 

It  was  in  the  parlour  that  Cowper  composed 
‘The  Task’;  in  his  bedroom,  upstairs,  he  wrote 
poems  so  different  as  the  hymn  ‘Oh,  for  a  closer 
walk  with  God’,  and  ‘The  Diverting  History  of 
John  Gilpin’,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
in  the  museum  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  famous  ballad.  Scores  of  editions  are 
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on  view  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  None  are 
so  good  as  Caldecott’s;  indeed,  one  is  rather 
shocked  by  the  mediocrity  of  the  ordinary  pic¬ 
tures  which  this  very  pictorial  story  has  evoked. 
Among  the  curiosities  is  a  little  volume  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  the  Life  of  Gilpin:  the  rapid  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  ingenious  bookseller’s  hack,  wishing 
to  catch  the  tide  when  Henderson  the  actor  was 
drawing  all  the  town  to  his  recitation.  As  for 
‘The  Diverting  History’  itself,  I  have  never,  since 
nursery  days,  found  it  as  amusing  as  it  is  reputed 
to  be;  but  now  that  I  have  seen  the  room  in  which 
it  was  composed,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
general  conditions  of  its  author’s  life,  I  shall  think 
of  it  as  a  miracle  of  cheerful  spirits.  In  literature 
I  suppose  it  must  be  placed  very  high,  as  uncon¬ 
sciously  serving  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  of  1798  and  all  that  they  implied. 

The  museum  has  a  French  rendering  of  ‘John 
Gilpin’  in  the  metre  of  the  original,  by  Mrs. 
Gutch,  which  is  extraordinarily  close.  Thus: 

Jean  Gilpin  etait  citoyen 
De  credit  mercantile, 

Capitaine  aussi  de  la  garde 

De  Londres,  cette  fameuse  ville. 

L’epouse  de  Gilpin  elle  lui  dit 
‘Quoique  nous  ayons  eu 
Deux  fois  dix  ans  tardifs  ensemble 
Nulle  fete  nous  n’avons  vue. 
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‘Demain  sera  notre  jour  de  noces, 

Que  tous  aient  conge  beau; 

Allons  &  la  ‘Cloche’  a  Edmonton 
En  chaise  a  deux  chevaux.’ 

Ma  soeur  et  l’enfant  de  ma  soeur, 

Moi-meme,  nos  enfants  trois 

Remplirant  a  chaise:  tu  dois  suivre 
A  cheval  apres  moi. 

And  so  on.  The  odd  thing  about  the  third  stanza 
is  that  Mrs.  Gutch  has  avoided  a  French  rhyme, 
whereas  Cowper  (who  confesses  to  having  given 
only  a  night  to  the  whole  ballad  and  was  aston¬ 
ished  by  its  popularity)  has: 

‘To-morrow  is  our  wedding  day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  ‘Bell’,  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair.’ 

In  fact,  there  are  only  two  or  three  French  rhymes 
in  the  whole  translation,  which  is  a  triumph. 

Nothing  in  the  house  interested  me  more  than 
the  little  trap-door  between  the  hall  and  the 
kitchen  through  which  the  tame  hares  entered 
for  their  evening  gambols,  and  none  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  post  cards  which  are  on  sale  is  more  attractive 
than  that  reproducing  Mr.  J.  Walter  West’s 
conception  of  the  poet  and  his  pets.  The  paint¬ 
ing  itself  is  not  at  the  Museum,  but  among  the 
original  works  of  fancy  on  the  walls  is  one  with 
the  engaging  subject  ‘Cowper  boiling  his  watch 
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and  looking  at  an  egg’.  To  return  to  the  hares, 
it  may  interest  supporters  of  what  is  now  idioma¬ 
tically  known  as  ‘gracing’  to  read  that,  according 
to  the  poet,  there  is  ‘no  natural  antipathy  between 
dog  and  hare,  but  the  pursuit  of  the  one  occasions 
the  flight  of  the  other,  and  the  dog  pursues  because 
he  is  trained  to  it’.  Cowper  made  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  introducing  Marquis,  ‘a  spaniel  that  had 
never  seen  a  hare’,  to  Puss,  ‘a  hare  that  had  never 
seen  a  spaniel’,  with  the  result  that  ‘Puss  dis¬ 
covered  no  token  of  fear,  nor  Marquis  the  least 
symptom  of  hostility.  .  .  .  They  eat  bread  at  the 
same  time  out  of  the  same  hand,  and  are  in  all 
respects  sociable  and  friendly.’ 

I  should  remark  that  the  full  style  of  Cowper’s 
house  is  ‘The  Cowper  and  Newton  Museum’,  the 
Rev.  John  Newton  having  been  the  magnet  that 
drew  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  poetical  lodger  from 
Huntingdon  to  Olney.  It  was  Newton  who  found 
their  home  for  them,  as  close  to  himself  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Personally  I  should  prefer  to  think  not 
at  all  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  who,  before  he 
took  to  a  kind  of  angry  evangelicism,  very  hurtful 
to  a  mind  as  sensitive  as  Cowper’s,  had  been 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade;  but  this,  at  Olney,  is 
impossible.  Even  as  you  enter  the  town  you  are 
confronted  by  ‘The  Newton  Tea  Rooms’,  and 
the  museum  is  full  of  him.  His  somewhat 
coarse  and  self-confident  visage  frowns  from  the 
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walls,  and  his  arm-chair  is  in  the  kitchen.  One 
room  is  entirely  given  to  relics  of  him.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  very  remarkable  char¬ 
acter,  and  sincere  in  all  he  undertook;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  it  was  not  until  1780,  when 
Newton  left  Olney  for  London  (driven  away  by 
the  rancour  of  the  inhabitants  caused  by  his 
hostility  to  the  Fifth  of  November  celebration), 
that  Cowper  began  really  to  know  happiness  and 
to  display  his  true  genius. 


YE  OLDE  SPELLYNGE 


IN  the  year  1519  there  was  published  in  London 
a  school-book  entitled  Vulgaria ,  consisting  of 
remarks  in  Latin  covering  most  walks  of  life, 
with  their  English  equivalents.  The  author  of 
the  book  was  William  Horman,  vice-provost  of 
Eton,  who  died  in  1535  at  a  very  great  age,  pos¬ 
sibly  even  a  hundred.  The  Vulgaria  was  re¬ 
printed  by  Wynken  DeWorde  in  1540,  and  then, 
save  for  occasional  attention  by  philologists,  fell 
into  oblivion  until  the  other  day,  when  a  new 
and  sumptuous  edition  was  prepared  with  much 
piety  and  not  a  little  appropriateness  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Provost  of  Eton,  Dr.  Montagu  James,  for 
the  Roxburghe  Club.  Fortune  has  made  me  the 
proud  recipient  of  a  copy,  which  at  this  moment 
is  lending  an  unwonted  splendour  to  my  modest 
apartment. 

Little  when  he  was  compiling  his  sententias 
can  the  Rev.  William  Horman  have  foreseen  that 
anything  so  magnificent  in  the  way  of  paper, 
binding  and  print  was  in  store  for  them,  although 
I  should  be  sadly  disappointed  if  his  disembodied 
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spirit  had  not  hovered  at  Dr.  James’s  side  all 
through  his  editorial  labours,  not  impossibly  with 
immaterial  ferule  in  hand. 

According  to  the  dedication  of  the  Vulgaria  to 
William  Attwater,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  pre¬ 
late  (whom  Horman  would  have  known  as  Dean 
of  Windsor)  persuaded  the  old  schoolmaster  to 
bring  his  Latin  examples  together.  After  some 
of  the  formal  stock  apologies  of  authors,  he  says : 
‘Who  besides  the  Saviour  was  ever  guiltless  of  a 
fault?  Perhaps  my  English  will  be  quarrelled 
with.’  But  no;  let  me  say  at  once  that  whatever 
strictures  could  be  passed  upon  the  book,  no 
one — at  any  rate  in  these  dull  times — could  take 
exception  to  its  English.  For  it  is  that  which 
makes  the  Vulgaria  so  delightful;  and, indeed,  it  is 
because  of  its  English  that  I  am  asking  you  to 
read  about  the  book  at  all.  The  Latin  is  fixed; 
but  the  English  is  flexible  and  ingratiating 
and  so  full  of  personality  that  it  fills  one  with 
grief  to  think  of  what  we  lost  with  standardi¬ 
zation. 

See  how  much  more  prettily  the  following  facts 
are  put  than  they  could  be  by  any  boy  now  leaving 
school : 

The  holynes  of  our  lady  pulled  god  out  of  heven. 

The  yonge  men  caste  into  the  fire  bycause  they  wolde  not 
worshyppe  Nabychodonosorys  ymage  skaped  hurtlesse. 

When  Kynge  David  of  great  devocion  had  lept  and  daunced 
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with  his  harpe  afore  tharke  entrynge  Jerusalem  like  on  of  the 
peple  his  wife  gave  him  a  mocke. 

A  wonderfulle  clypse  was  whan  Christe  suffered  his  dethe. 
The  martlettes  have  no  feet  almoste  to  go  with. 

The  wrenne  leyeth  mo  egges  than  a  swanne. 

The  ende  of  the  olde  yere  is  the  begynnyng  of  the  newe  and 
therfore  he  is  peynted  lyke  a  dragone  eatynge  his  owne  tayle 
houpe  wyse. 

The  terns  is  frorne  over  with  yse. 

Fylde  myesse  be  shorte  taylde. 

It  is  not  ynough  for  a  cowherde  to  hayve  wyt  and  cunnynge 
in  his  occupacion  but  also  he  muste  be  drad  of  his  beestis  for  his 
cryenge  voyce  and  sturdy  stature  and  aray. 

David  with  a  mighty  stroke  of  a  stone  out  of  a  slyng  hyt 
Goly  on  the  heed  and  leyd  hym  streyght  alonge  on  the  grounde, 
as  longe  a  lobour  as  he  was. 

Four  hundred  years  and  more  may  have  passed 
since  Vulgaria  was  composed,  but  the  sentences 
still  are  often  only  too  timely. 

All  thynge  is  dere  here  and  no  money  sterynge. 

Yt  is  not  unlykely  but  we  shall  have  warre. 

The  worlde  is  wors  than  it  was. 

I  have  sought  for  the  theffe  but  I  can  not  fynd  hym. 
Anglers  take  but  lytel  fysshe. 

The  potycary  is  not  in  his  shoppe. 

He  hyt  me  in  the  yie  with  a  tenys  balle. 

It  is  convenyent  that  a  man  have  one  seueral  place  in  his 
house  to  hym  selfe  fro  combrance  of  women. 

And  this — said  not  of  bishops  but  mariners: 
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No  wyse  man  wyll  take  the  see  but  he  wyll  make  some  promes 
to  god  and  sayntes. 

And  this — said  of  an  army  and  not  of  the  King’s 
Birthday: 

We  be  over  nyghted. 

And  this — said  by  a  lover  to  his  lady: 

I  wysshed  often  times  wepynge  for  the. 

There  are,  however,  statements  in  this  book  which 
would  now  be  very  unpopular,  such  as: 

Tuly  sayeth  that  no  man  well  advysed  daunseth,  nor  pryvy 
nor  aperte,  but  he  be  madde.  And  seynte  Austen  sayth  that  it 
is  better  to  go  to  plowe  delve  and  dygge  the  sonday  than  to  lede 
the  daunce. 

After  so  much  transcribing  from  William  Hor- 
man  I  find  myself  looking  with  the  closest  and 
most  suspicious  scrutiny  at  every  word  of  my  own, 
wondering  why  it  is  not  better  spelt.  Surely  we 
are  in  a  bad  way  when  we  write  to  our  haber¬ 
dasher,  ‘Please  remake  the  shirt  returned  here¬ 
with.’  So  might  the  Vice-Provost  of  Eton  to-day 
express  himself.  But  see  how  his  predecessor 
would  deal  with  the  case: 

Ryppe  thys  shyrte  for  he  is  mysshapt  and  sowed. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  there  is  unlikely 
to  be  any  further  change  in  spelling,  unless,  of 
course,  the  simplifying  people  have  their  way  or 
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American  influence  prevails  here.  But  even  then 
there  would  be  nothing  like  the  picturesqueness 
of  these  Horman  sentences.  No  one,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  2328  is  likely  to  write  an  essay  upon 
the  quaintness  of  diction  of  any  school-book  of 
the  present  day. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  comely  pages  of  this  work,  which  adds 
to  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  urbane  scholar, 
once  of  Cambridge  and  now  of  Eton,  who  with 
his  erudition  mixes  a  tenderness  for  ghosts.  And 
not  least  am  I  gratified  by  a  by-product  of  its 
perusal,  for  all  the  while  that  I  have  had  the  book 
before  me  I  have  had  in  mind,  as  an  under¬ 
current  of  melody,  a  wistful  phrase  of  Charles 
Lamb’s.  Writing  to  Crabb  Robinson  about  the 
death  of  Randal  Norris,  librarian  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  he  says  that  one  day,  while  looking 
through  a  black-letter  Chaucer,  Norris  had  re¬ 
marked  to  him,  ‘In  these  old  books,  Charley, 
there  is  sometimes  a  deal  of  very  indifferent 
spelling.’  But  it  is  not  that  sentence  which  has 
been  running  through  my  thoughts,  but  this: 
‘To  the  last,’  says  Lamb,  ‘he  called  me  Charley. 
I  have  none  to  call  me  Charley  now.’ 


FIRST  AID  TO  THE  GRATEFUL 


A  RICH  American — by  which  phrase  I  mean 
an  ordinary  visitor  to  this  country  from 
k  across  the  Atlantic — asked  me  the  other 
day  if  I  could  think  of  any  way  by  which  he  might 
express  a  little  gratitude  to  Old  England;  for 
such  has  been  his  pleasure  in  her  highways  and 
byways  that  he  would  like  in  some  manner,  inti¬ 
mate  and  lasting,  to  incorporate  himself  in  her. 
‘No  statues,  no  memorials,’  he  said. 

‘A  drinking  fountain?’  I  asked. 

No,  he  thought  not.  He  was  no  Prohibitionist, 
for  one  thing;  and  for  another,  there  soon  won’t 
be  any  horses  left  except  on  the  racecourses  and 
in  the  hunting  field. 

‘What  about  having  another  white  horse  cut 
in  a  hillside?  Lest  we  forget,  you  know.’ 

He  liked  this  idea  better;  he  had  greatly 
admired  the  white  horses  he  had  seen  near  Wey¬ 
mouth  and  near  Westbury  and  on  the  northern 
escarpment  of  the  hills  north  of  Devizes,  near 
Beckhampton,  and  on  the  southern  escarpment 
of  the  downs  south  of  Marlborough,  near  Stanton 
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St.  Bernard;  but  as  for  the  most  famous  of  them 
all,  at  Uffington — it  wasn’t  a  horse  at  all:  it  was 
a  dachshund.  All  the  same,  a  new  white  horse 
would  be  merely  ornamental,  and  what  he  wanted 
was  something  practical. 

I  thought  again. 

‘There  are  many  churches  in  need  of  restora¬ 
tion,’  I  said. 

‘Too  local.’ 

‘The  National  Trust  could  make  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  a  donation,’  I  said. 

Not  individual  enough.  He  wanted  to  do 
something  that  was  unusual  and  personal — some¬ 
thing  imaginative.  That  was  why  he  had  come 
to  me. 

I  blushed  and  thought  again. 

‘You  don’t,  I  take  it,’  I  said,  ‘want  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  you  think  our  public  bodies  ought  to 
do  and  don’t?’ 

‘No,’  he  replied;  ‘but  give  me  an  instance.’ 

‘Well,’  I  said,  ‘I  was  wondering  if  you  had 
any  county  of  which  you  were  particularly  fond.’ 

He  shook  his  head. 

‘In  that  case,’  I  went  remorselessly  on,  ‘you 
might  have  liked  to  provide  more  safety-signs 
for  the  roads  there — in  that  new  style  of  reflect¬ 
ing  facia  that  picks  up  the  lights.’ 

He  shook  his  head  again. 

‘With  your  name  on  each,’  I  added,  ‘like  the 
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“Don  Michelin”  and  “Don  Dunlop”  all  over 
France?’ 

He  shook  his  head. 

‘You  may  have  noticed,’  I  continued,  ‘a  more 
primitive  defect  in  road  travel  that  could  be 
remedied:  signposts.  It  is  our  habit  in  England 
to  put  the  four  arms  of  a  signpost  all  on  a  level : 
a  practice  dating  from  times  when  travellers  did 
not  rush  past,  but  could  draw  up  in  a  leisurely 
way  to  study  the  directions.  To-day  motorists 
suffer  great  inconvenience  from  their  inability  to 
see  the  directions  in  their  stride.  If  the  arms 
were  at  different  levels.  .  .  .’ 

‘I  don’t  want  to  do  anything  for  motorists,’ 
he  replied.  ‘It  is  the  old-fashioned  folk  that  I 
am  interested  in.  Not  motorists.  No,  most 
emphatically,  not  motorists.’ 

It  was  then  that  I  remembered  a  paragraph  in 
my  morning  paper  which  ran:  ‘Stating  that  they 
were  “a  luxury  and  unnecessary  for  relieving 
hungry  people,”  the  Holywell  (Flint)  Board  of 
Guardians  declined  on  Friday  to  pay  a  grocer 
who  supplied  cigarettes  on  a  relieving  officer’s 
order  for  food  relief.’ 

‘Ha,  ha!’  I  said,  ‘now  we  can  get  on.  I  wonder 
if  you  know  Saint  Cross,  just  outside  Winchester?’ 

He  did  not.  He  had  been  to  Winchester,  but 
had  concentrated  on  the  cathedral  and  the  school. 

‘Saint  Cross,’  I  said,  ‘is  a  beautiful  old  Norman 
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church,  very  solid  on  the  ground,  almost  as 
though  rooted  and  growing  from  it;  with  a  hos¬ 
pice  adjoining.  In  this  hospice  live  a  number  of 
old  gentlemen,  in  a  serene  and  protected  old  age. 
You  very  likely  saw  one  or  two  in  their  medieval 
caps  and  gowns  in  the  streets  of  the  city.’ 

‘Like  your  Charterhouse  in  London?’  he  asked. 

‘Yes;  but  humbler.  Well,  in  addition  to  the 
endowment  for  maintaining  so  many  old  gentlemen 
and  sunning  them  into  the  grave,  Saint  Cross  has 
a  perpetual  fund  for  supplying  every  wayfarer 
who  knocks,  and  requires  them,  with  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  measure  of  ale.  Rich  or  poor,  they 
have  to  be  served;  but,  naturally,  it  is  the  poor 
who  call  oftenest.’ 

‘That’s  a  grand  idea,’  said  my  friend. 

‘There  are  traditional  doles  of  this  kind  to  be 
found  all  over  England,’  I  added,  ‘all  dating  from 
a  fairly  remote  past,  when  more  people  moved 
about  on  foot,  and  pilgrimages  were  common. 
To-day  wayfarers  are  scarce,  and  yet  I  believe 
that  if  you  went  to  Saint  Cross  and  asked  for  the 
figures  you  would  find  that  the  distribution  of 
bread  and  ale  is  still  considerable:  and  to  those 
who  really  need  them,  too.’ 

‘Yes,’  said  the  American,  ‘and  your  hoboes,  as 
we  call  tramps,  are  a  part  of  the  Old  Country 
that  I  like.  They  belong  to  it,  and  it  belongs 
to  them.  Every  one  else  is  rushing  about  the 
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world,  but  they  are  in  England  all  the  time,  and 
they  are  of  it,  sleeping  in  the  woods  and  barns 
and  under  ricks,  washing  (when  they  do)  in 
streams,  eating  windfalls  as  they  go.  I  like 
them.’ 

‘Very  well,  then,’  I  said,  ‘if  you  feel  like  that, 
haven’t  I  put  you  on  the  right  track?’ 

‘What  do  you  mean?’  he  said — ‘to  set  up  more 
free  lunch  counters?’ 

‘No,’  I  said,  ‘that  would  be  difficult.  It  would 
also  smack  of  sham  medievalism  and  affecta¬ 
tion.  No,  not  to  set  up  more,  but  to  supple¬ 
ment  those  already  in  existence.’ 

‘How?’  he  asked. 

‘By  supplying  the  very  serious  lack — a  lack 
due  probably  not  to  the  economy  of  the  original 
benefactors,  but  to  the  unenlightened  times  in 
which  they  lived.’ 

‘And  the  missing  thing?’  he  asked. 

‘Tobacco,’  I  replied.  ‘If  only  a  screw  of  to¬ 
bacco  could  be  added  to  the  crust  and  the  cup, 
would  it  not  be  perfect?’ 

He  grasped  my  hand. 

‘Young  man,’  he  cried,  and  I  blushed  again, 
‘you’ve  said  it.’ 

The  rest  is  with  him.  I  don’t  see  why  he 
should  have  much  trouble.  All  that  he  has  to 
do  is  to  get  a  list  of  the  places  where  this  kind 
of  dole  is  distributed  and  obtain  permission  (which 
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could  hardly  be  denied)  to  add  his  pipefuls  to  it, 
and  then  make  arrangements  with  a  tobacco  com¬ 
pany.  Truly  will  his  name  then  be  called  blessed 
— and  that  is  one  of  the  things  he  wants,  although 
I  am  confident  that  what  he  wants  still  more  is 
to  promote  and  increase  the  Old  Country’s 
happiness. 

Should  a  similar  request  come  to  me  with 
regard  to  a  thank-offering  to  France,  what,  I 
have  been  wondering,  should  I  say? 

France  and  England  are  so  different.  The 
English  want  things  where  the  French,  lacking 
them,  put  up  so  naturally  without  them.  When 
we  pass  through  France,  in  city,  town,  or  country, 
we  are  conscious  of  omissions  everywhere,  and, 
in  fact,  our  conversation  is  apt  to  occupy  itself 
largely  in  pointing  out  these  omissions  to  each 
other.  That  is  because  each  race — and  perhaps 
particularly  the  English — tends  to  make  its  own 
civilization  the  measure.  We  English  want, 
wherever  we  go,  to  find  England;  and  to  make 
sure,  at  any  rate,  of  some  of  it,  we  are  careful  to 
take  as  much  England  as  we  ourselves  represent 
with  us.  What  the  French  expect  to  find  in 
another  country  I  cannot  say,  because,  with  great 
wisdom  and  self-protection,  they  abstain  from 
travel.  Nor  do  I  know  what  Americans  expect 
to  find,  except — at  any  rate,  so  far  as  American 
men  are  concerned — nothing  to  wonder  at, 
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nothing  to  surprise  them.  The  women  can  be 
more  susceptible. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  for  me  to  name  any 
amelioration  which,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  whole 
country,  an  American  might  like  to  propose  to 
France;  but  were  the  issue  narrowed  to  Paris 
only,  I  could  be  very  precise.  Indeed,  if  ever  a 
rich  American  comes  to  me  to  know  if  I  can 
help  him  to  do  something  for  Paris,  in  return 
for  that  city’s  indefatigable  efforts  to  welcome  his 
compatriots  and  give  them  a  good  time,  I  have 
the  scheme  all  ready. 

You  know  the  cathedral  of  the  Sacre  Coeur 
on  Montmartre — how  it  springs  from  the  very 
summit  of  that  mountain,  the  highest  point  of 
Paris,  if  we  except  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower 
(which  is  not  of  the  city  at  all,  but  an  excrescence 
whose  days  must  necessarily  be  numbered).  I 
have  seen  many  houses  of  God  dominating  the 
surrounding  country  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
but  none  so  strange  and  unexpected  as  this  Sacre 
Coeur,  with  its  domes  and  minaret  looking  down 
on  the  seething  city  of  Paris  below :  Paris,  which, 
particularly  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mountain  of 
the  Martyrs,  seems  superficially  to  have  so  few 
thoughts  for  religion;  but  you  never  can  tell. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  not  that  the  church 
should  be  there,  but  that  it  should  be  so  mys¬ 
terious,  for  mystery  is  not  a  Parisian  quality. 
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Paris  has  beauty,  but  it  is  the  beauty  of  clarity,  of 
efficiency,  of  space,  of  light.  The  Sacre  Cceur 
alone  has  mystery,  and  only  a  small  part  of  this 
mystery  is  its  Eastern  foreignness.  The  greater 
part  of  its  mystery  and  beauty  comes  from  the 
sensitiveness  of  its  white  stone,  its  instant  re¬ 
sponse  to  every  mood  of  the  sky.  If  the  sky  is 
open,  with  a  brilliant  sun,  the  Sacre  Coeur  shines 
in  radiance.  If  the  sky  weeps,  the  Sacrd  Cceur 
is  sadder  than  the  saddest.  When  there  is  a 
city  mist  the  Sacre  Cceur  floats  and  hovers  above 
it.  At  sunset  it  tinges,  like  Monte  Rosa  seen 
from  Milan.  In  winter  it  is  dead  white;  but 
always  lovely,  always  placid.  In  walking  about 
Paris  you  should  always  look  up  the  streets  run¬ 
ning  towards  Montmartre  in  the  hope  of  catch¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  vista.  In 
particular  do  not  neglect  to  glance  along  the 
Boulevard  des  Batignolles  as  you  pass  up  or  down 
the  Rue  de  Rome.  The  Sacre  Coeur  is  always 
a  surprise;  sometimes  it  is  miraculous.  From 
the  Grand  Stand  at  Auteuil,  seen  between  the 
races,  it  can  be  a  fairy  palace — sometimes  visible 
and  then  gone  again,  according  to  the  magician’s 
whim. 

So  much  for  the  Sacre  Coeur  by  day.  But 
at  night  it  does  not  exist;  the  white  stone  throws 
out  no  effulgence;  no  stranger  to  Paris  would 
know  that  a  sublime  temple  was  there.  And  this 
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is  where  my  rich  American,  eager  to  do  something 
fine  and  memorable  for  Paris,  has  his  chance. 
I  don’t  know  whether  the  immediate  surroundings 
of  the  church  belong  to  Paris  or  to  Rome,  but 
there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  getting 
permission  to  sink  in  the  pavement  and  perhaps 
conceal  in  the  masonry  of  the  building  itself 
searchlights  which,  themselves  unseen,  would  illu¬ 
mine  the  facade  by  night;  nor  should  the  expense 
of  maintenance  be  great. 

How  the  Sacre  Cceur  would  glow  over  the 
city!  What  a  beacon,  what  a  comforting  sym¬ 
bol,  Paris  and  the  surrounding  suburbs  (and 
heaven)  would  then  possess! 
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I  WAS  again  reminded  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  nations  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  English  allow  an  enthusiasm  to  burn  out, 
when,  the  other  day,  I  tried  to  buy  a  Mah  Jong 
set,  and,  after  visiting  in  vain  the  likeliest  places, 
found  in  a  certain  West  End  shop  several  derelict 
boxes,  each  of  which  I  could  have  for  little  more 
than  half  the  marked  price,  or,  were  I  a  very 
persistent  bargainer,  probably  for  much  less. 
Some  were  in  polished  wood,  some  in  crocodile 
leather,  some  in  morocco,  and  all  were  old  stock 
and  probably  unsaleable — because  ‘No  one’,  said 
the  assistant,  ‘wants  Mah  Jong  sets  any  more. 
All  the  people  that  play  it  have  got  their  sets,  and 
there  are  no  new  players  coming  along.  It  is 
finished.  Every  one  plays  Bridge  now.’  He  is, 
I  suppose,  right;  it  is  those  that  deal  in  things 
who  know;  the  game  which  has  fascinated  China¬ 
men  for  centuries  and  had  its  chance  here  a  few 
years  ago  has  failed  to  be  more  than  a  passing 
excitement,  and  is  now  no  more.  The  radiant 
tiles,  with  their  bone  or  ivory  faces  and  bamboo 
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backs,  pricked  out  with  their  cheerful  colouring, 
the  exquisite  Winds  and  Dragons  inscribed  with 
mystical  symbols,  now  lie  in  dark,  unvisited 
corners,  gathering  dust  among  such  low-born 
companions,  also  in  disgrace,  as  ping-pong  balls 
and  tiddleywink  counters. 

But  there  is  a  rhythm  in  life;  the  wheel  can 
come  full  circle;  and  if  I  am  being  so  apparently 
out  of  date  as  to  commend  Mah  Jong  in  this 
leaping  year  of  1928,  it  is  not  because  I  am 
reactionary,  but  because  I  cannot  believe  in  the 
extinction  of  so  agreeable  and  absorbing  a  pas¬ 
time.  ‘Surely’,  I  say  to  myself,  more  or  less 
convincingly,  ‘it  is  suffering  merely  from  an 
eclipse,  and  must  regain  its  effulgence.  Surely 
it  will  come  back.’  For  it  is  charming,  this  game 
of  ‘The  Sparrow’.  I  ask  those  who  in  the 
distant  days  of  1 92 1—22—23  used  to  play  it  if  they 
did  not  in  glowing  anticipation  count  the  worka¬ 
day  hours  until  it  was  time  again  to  sit  round  the 
table  and  build  the  walls,  and  join  the  corners  so 
that  no  devils  got  in,  and  then  settle  down  to  the 
real  business  of  life:  which  was  to  gather  Pungs 
and  Chows  and  Kongs.  Was  it  not  a  delight? 
I  ask  you.  Do  you  never,  in  your  secret  hearts, 
as  you  now  see  all  your  best  cards  rendered 
innocuous  under  a  ‘No-trump’  call — do  you  never 
recall  with  regret  the  happy  sight  of  the  row  of  gay 
little  white  facades  before  you;  the  leisurely  out- 
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stretching  of  the  arm  to  the  wall  to  lift  off  the 
next  tile,  with  the  accompanying  expectancy  of 
drawing  something  really  good;  the  excited  thrill 
with  which  you  discovered  that  you  had  drawn 
what  you  needed,  and  the  Oriental  mask  into 
which  you  endeavoured  to  transform  your  counte¬ 
nance  in  order  to  disguise  the  triumph  from  the 
foe?  Perhaps  it  was  a  secret  Kong  of  Dragons 
which  you  thus  amassed — a  very  momentous 
coup,  for  not  only  does  it  add  32  to  your  score, 
but  it  gives  you  a  right  to  double  the  total,  and 
also  it  for  ever  confounds  the  endeavours  of 
whichever  of  your  rivals  may  have  been  out  for 
Unique  Wonders. 

I  am  saying  nothing  in  disparagement  of 
Bridge,  which  I  hold  to  be  as  good  a  card  game 
as  there  is;  nor  would  there  be  any  sense  in 
drawing  comparisons  where  none  are  possible, 
for  Bridge  involves  partnership  and  all  its  re¬ 
proaches,  whereas  in  Mah  Jong  each  player  is 
alone,  with  his  hand  against  the  others;  I  say 
nothing  against  Bridge,  but  is  there  not  some¬ 
thing  very  engaging,  far  beyond  coloured,  flimsy 
pasteboard,  in  the  solidity  of  these  little  cubes  of 
ivory  and  bamboo?  I  speak  as  though  all  Mah 
Jong  sets  were  made  of  ivory  or,  more  commonly, 
bone — the  bone,  I  believe,  of  some  huge  Chinese 
fish — but  there  are  sumptuous  sets  that  cost 
incredible  sums,  where  the  front  of  the  tile  is 
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jade  and  the  symbols  are  inscribed  in  precious 
stones.  These,  however,  are  for  emperors  and 
mandarins. 

So  much  for  the  material  of  the  game.  When 
we  come  to  its  language,  how  incomparably  more 
alluring  can  it  be!  ‘One  Heart’,  ‘No  Bid’,  ‘Two 
Diamonds’,  ‘Two  Hearts’,  ‘Three  Diamonds’, 
‘Double  Three  Diamonds’ — those  are  phrases 
familiar  as  household  words — in  fact,  they  are 
the  household  words  of  the  day;  but  though  they 
can  make  for  the  savour  of  rivalry  and  the  fun 
of  the  fray,  no  one  can  pretend  that  these  curt 
challenges  bring  into  a  room  such  wafts  of 
romance  as  the  Four  Winds,  the  Three  Dragons, 
white,  red,  and  green  (green  for  prosperity), 
the  Characters,  the  Circles,  and  the  Bamboos.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  lovely  Flowers  and  Seasons, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  agreed  not  to  add 
them  any  more  to  the  game;  but  there  they  are, 
smiling,  in  the  box.  And  then  the  special 
phraseology:  the  terms  for  the  exceptional  things 
that  one  can  do,  such  as  making  Mah  Jong  by 
drawing  a  tile  from  the  dead  wall,  which  is  called 
‘picking  the  plum  blossom’,  or  making  Mah  Jong 
by  drawing  the  last  tile  from  the  live  wall,  which 
is  called  ‘catching  the  moon  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea’.  What  would  one  of  your  red-faced 
majors  in  the  card-room  at  the  club  make  of  such 
poetical  nonsense  as  that? 
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Will  it  not  come  back,  this  pretty  beguilement? 
‘Let  us  be  drunk  and  for  a  while  forget,’  said  the 
poet.  Mah  Jong  can  create  oblivion  too,  with 
less  painful  after-results.  Why  did  we  let  it  go  so 
soon?  Is  it  that  the  paraphernalia  were  too  com¬ 
plicated,  although  little  more  so  than  those  of 
chess  and  backgammon  and  draughts,  and  has 
compensating  qualities  of  cheerfulness  and  radi¬ 
ance.  Is  it  that  so  many  people  could  not  be 
bothered  to  learn?  Or  is  it  that  its  arrival  was 
too  sudden,  and  it  was  taken  up  with  too  much 
ardour?  Falstaff  with  his  sound  instinct  re¬ 
marked  on  the  tendency  of  the  English,  having 
hit  on  a  good  thing,  to  run  it  to  death.  Perhaps 
that  is  what  happened  with  Mah  Jong.  Not  being 
in  its  early  English  days  a  player,  I  cannot  say; 
but  if  you  want  additional  proofs  of  our  intem¬ 
perance  with  our  new  loves  you  have  only  to 
think  of  that  craze  which  came  in  just  as  Mah 
Jong  was  being  allowed  to  die — the  Cross  Word 
puzzle.  The  Cross  Word  fires  are  still  burning, 
but  now  only  palely;  the  fierce  heat  is  over;  the 
station  book-stalls  no  longer  bend  beneath  piles  of 
puzzle-books;  it  is  possible  to  ride  in  a  railway- 
carriage  without  seeing  men  with  wrinkled  fore¬ 
heads  and  pencils  poised  to  strike.  There  is  also 
that  other  game  which  I  have  mentioned — which 
rhymes  with  Mah  Jong  buthas  its  name,  not  from 
Celestial  imagination,  but  from  onomatopoeia — 
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Ping-Pong.  Not  so  long  ago  there  were  Inter¬ 
national  competitions,  and  every  suburb  had  its 
champion,  male  and  female,  and  its  ex-champions; 
and  where  is  Ping-Pong  now?  And  that  far 
more  beautiful  exercise,  Diabolo — where  is  that? 

Bridge,  however,  will  always  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  Mah  Jong  in  its  independence  of 
accessories.  Mah  Jong  is  useless  on  a  railway 
journey  for  want  of  a  table,  and  even  at  sea  it  can 
be  ruled  out  by  the  insurgence  of  the  waves. 
Mah  Jong,  in  short,  is  ceremonial,  and  that, 
perhaps,  is  among  the  causes  that  have  brought  it 
into  disrepute.  Chess  may  be  called  ceremonial, 
too;  but  chess  can  be  adapted  for  the  train 
and  the  ocean  by  means  of  little  pegs  to  fit  into 
little  sockets.  The  two  games  have  not  much  in 
common,  but  they  equally  give  rise  to  puzzled 
conjecture  as  to  their  origin.  It  is  as  difficult 
to  put  oneself  into  the  mind  of  the  inventor  of 
the  strange  personnel  of  chess  and  the  moves 
allotted  to  each  man,  as  of  the  division  of  the 
Four  Walls  and  the  Four  Winds,  the  Three 
Dragons,  and  all  the  lesser  fry  that  make  up  the 
apparently  complex  but  really  simple  game  of 
‘The  Sparrow’.  And  why  ‘The  Sparrow’?  I 
have  seen  it  suggested  that  there  is  a  kinship 
between  the  players  of  the  game,  each  trying  to 
pick  up  and  add  a  tile  to  his  private  store,  and 
the  little  brown  birds  found  in  every  city,  whose 
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life  is  spent  in  seeking  for  discarded  crumbs. 
Anyway,  ‘The  Sparrow’  is  the  game’s  name,  and 
unless  you  have  at  the  end  two  tiles  of  the  same 
family  to  make  the  Sparrow’s  Head,  you  cannot 
win  it.  Try. 


BABEL 


IF  one  could  buy  for  oneself  intellectual  flairs  or 
gifts,  as  one  buys  Christmas  presents  for  others, 
I  know  exactly  how  I  should  spend  my  savings. 
I  should  not  ask  the  shop  assistant  to  showmewhat 
he  had  in  artistic  taste,  in  a  feeling  for  values,  in 
tact;  I  should  not  even  move  a  finger  to  acquire 
the  money-making  sense.  I  should  at  once  ask 
the  price  of  the  gift  for  languages,  and  whatever 
the  price  was  I  should  endeavour  to  raise  it.  For 
the  gift  for  languages  is  what  I  most  covet  in 
others,  and  have  all  my  life  lacked  and  desired, 
and  now  find  myself  lacking  and  desiring  more 
than  ever.  And  that  is  why  to  all  parents  who 
ask  me  what  my  advice  is  as  to  their  boys’  educa¬ 
tion,  I  always  say:  ‘Let  them  learn  foreign  lan¬ 
guages:  French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
as  many  more  as  they  can.  The  other  things — 
the  length  of  rivers,  the  accession  of  kings,  the 
names  of  battles,  even  multiplication  and  sub¬ 
traction — are  negligible;  but  conversation  with 
foreigners  is  vital.’ 

To  a  certain  extent,  it  may  be  held,  this  counsel 
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of  mine  is  one  of  perfection,  for  there  are  intel¬ 
lects  incapable  of  acquiring  other  syntaxes,  lips 
unwilling  to  bend  themselves  to  anything  so 
degrading  and  non-British  as  the  pronunciation 
of  dago  lingoes.  I  personally,  although  quick  to 
learn  single  words  in  any  country,  have  no  power 
to  put  them  together.  Perhaps  I  began  too  late; 
perhaps  I  never  had  the  aptitude.  Most  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  if  they  begin  early  enough,  can 
pick  up  any  conversational  idiom,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  a  week  in  Touraine  is  worth  more 
than  a  year  with  a  French  master  at  any  English 
school;  the  corollary  being  that  the  best  way  to 
teach  boys  languages  is  to  send  them  abroad.  It 
is  not  only  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  life  the 
more  that  I  hold  this  view  about  language,  but 
that  their  armoury  may  contain  many  more 
weapons,  and  that  they  may  be  spared  the  humili¬ 
ation  from  which  so  many  of  us  suffer,  of  being 
stupid,  dumb,  angry,  and  inoperative  in  a  strange 
land.  Not  even  to  know  the  word  for  waiter; 
not  even  to  know  how  to  ask,  ‘How  much?’  The 
gift  will  also  enable  these  boys  to  do  many  a  kind 
action — often  to  exceed  the  ‘B.  P.’  ration  of 
one  a  day — because  it  is  to  the  many-tongued 
that  the  one-tongued  resorts  in  his  despair,  and 
to  whom  his  gratitude  flows  out. 

One  does  not  often  feel  one’s  heart  warming 
towards  drivers  of  taxi-cabs — they  don’t  as  a  rule 
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allow  it — but  I  still  glow  when  I  think  of  the  taxi- 
driver  who,  just  because  of  this  gift  of  tongues, 
was  my  only  link  with  civilization  in  a  certain 
Spanish-speaking  city.  An  Englishman,  he  had 
drifted  out  to  this  tropical  land  years  before,  and 
had  gradually  subsided  until  he  was  now  at  rest 
on  the  box  of  one  of  those  American  cars  with 
odd  names  that  we  seldom  see  in  England,  but 
whose  hooters  add  one  more  terror  to  all  hot 
countries.  He  was  voluble  and  informative, 
although  without  accuracy,  and  his  manner  of 
turning  round  to  face  me,  in  roads  where  the 
traffic  was  congested  and  all  the  others  drivers  were 
Latins  with  even  less  than  the  ordinary  European 
Latin’s  regard  for  human  life,  was  an  additional 
strain  on  the  nerves.  ‘Tell  me  later,’  I  would 
say,  and  he  would  agree  and  attend  to  his  wheel; 
but  a  moment  afterwards  he  was  round  again, 
with  the  name  of  the  owner  of  this  house,  or  the 
number  of  dollars  paid  for  that,  or  even  a  question 
as  to  the  old  country,  which  he  longed  to  see 
again  but  knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  he 
never  would.  For  he  had  married  a  Spanish 
girl — ‘I  had  to  marry,’  he  explained,  ‘to  have 
some  one  to  protect  my  whisky’ — and  he  now  was 
the  father  of  many  children;  and  taxi-drivers  can’t 
go  home,  six  thousand  miles  away,  when  they  give 
hostages  to  fortune  like  that. 

Although  of  all  men  whom  I  might  envy,  lin- 
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guists  come  first,  it  is  possible  to  envy  them  only 
for  their  gift  of  tongues;  for  I  have  noticed  that 
Providence  can  confer  this  boon  with  no  little 
caprice.  It  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  power  to  speak  easily  with  foreigners 
carries  with  it  the  faculty  of  having  anything  to 
say.  One  can  be  as  commonplace  in  ten  lan¬ 
guages  as  in  one,  although  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
presented  in  French  can  endow  even  the  most 
ordinary  remark  with  the  suggestion  of  an 
epigram.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
very  fine  diplomatists  unacquainted  with  the 
language  of  diplomacy.  It  often  happens  that 
with  the  gift  of  tongues  goes  the  musical  sense, 
so  that  the  same  young  man  who  dazzles  us 
with  his  fluency  in  Paris  or  Rome  adds  to  our 
despair  by  the  ease  with  which  his  fingers  run  over 
the  black  and  white  keys.  Strange  exotic  crea¬ 
tures!  It  happens  also  that  with  the  gift  of 
tongues  goes  the  gift  of  mimicry — as,  indeed,  is 
natural,  for  once  the  syntax  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  brain,  its  vocal  reproduction  must  be 
sheer  imitation.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  Swiss 
hotel  porters  are  either  pianists  or  parrots, 
although  it  is  probable  that  most  Russians  are; 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  Russians  can  speak  all 
languages  almost  by  instinct.  That  is  to  say, 
travelling  Russians.  The  reason  is  not  very 
abstruse,  for  if  you  have  a  language  of  your  own 
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that  no  one  else  can  speak  or  write,  it  is  essential 
to  add  others  to  it. 

Travelling  Poles  are  similarly  compelled  to 
acquire  additional  alien  vehicles  of  communication 
if  they  would  not  starve;  and  how  well  they  can 
do  it  is  proved  in  the  golden  example  of  the  late 
Joseph  Conrad,  the  structure  and  vocabulary  of 
whose  romances  are  worth  the  study  of  all  young 
English  writers,  and  some  old  ones.  I  know 
of  no  other  instance  of  an  author  so  completely 
acquiring  and  mastering  a  foreign  language;  for 
Conrad,  once  he  had  left  the  sea  and  settled  down 
to  be  an  English  novelist,  seems  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  his  own  tongue  altogether.  It  was  a  great 
compliment  to  us,  for  French  and  German  could 
have  been  equally  at  his  command  had  he  cared 
to  cultivate  them,  and  to  a  certain  extent  French 
would  have  suited  him  perfectly.  But  he  chose 
English,  and  I  think  he  was  right,  and  I  envy 
him  the  task  (‘there  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains’) 
in  his  earlier  days  of  seeking  the  exact  English 
equivalent  of  his  Polish  thoughts.  That  is  the 
way  to  learn  to  write — to  translate  into  another 
tongue  and  have  to  examine  and  reject  word  after 
word  until  the  right  one  is  found.  Even  the  dull 
plodders  can  enormously  improve  their  style  in 
this  way;  but  Conrad  was  a  writer  of  genius. 

What  brought  my  cab-driver  to  mind  is  not 
merely  his  utility  as  an  interpreter  and  guide  on 
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that  alien  soil,  but  a  phrase  he  used  as  we  passed 
a  fantastic  red-brick  building  of  immense  height: 
2What  I  always  call’,  he  said,  ‘the  Tower  of 
Jezebel.’  Because  it  was  that  Tower,  under 
whatever  name  you  wish,  that  led  to  all  this 
trouble  about  language.  But  for  that  ill-starred 
venture  we  should  be  moving  about  the  world  in 
free  intercourse  with  one  another,  exchanging 
ideas  and,  even  better,  exchanging  jokes,  under¬ 
standing  all  that  was  said,  reading  all  that  has 
been  written,  and  probably,  just  because  of  this 
understanding,  being  much  better  friends.  Civil 
war — the  only  decent  kind  of  war,  because  it  is 
waged  usually  for  an  ideal  and  not  for  gold  or 
territory — would  not  have  been  affected  had 
there  been  no  Tower  of  Babel,  but  there  would 
probably  have  been  fewer  other  struggles,  and 
without  it  how  happy  could  I  be  in  stray  wayside 
conversations  in  France  or  Italy,  Catalonia  and 
Tirol,  beside  the  lakes  of  Cashmere  and  in  the 
temples  of  Nippon  1  As  it  is,  the  only  foreign 
country  in  which  I  am  fluent  and  at  home  is 
Ireland. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Queen  who 
suffered  from  ennui.  She  had  a  hand¬ 
some  King  and  ropes  of  pearls  and  every¬ 
thing  that  she  fancied,  but  she  could  not  throw  off 
her  lassitude  and  depression. 

No  efforts  were  spared  to  provide  her  with 
distraction  and  entertainment.  Singers  and  dan¬ 
cers  of  every  nationality  but  her  own  were  lavishly 
engaged.  Her  tables  were  covered  with  novels 
and  the  illustrated  papers.  But  in  vain.  She  still 
moped,  and  in  course  of  time  began  to  lose  her 
health  and  with  it  her  looks. 

Being  a  Queen  she  had  a  great  many  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  one  day  they  met  to  discuss  the 
situation. 

Lord  Extract  of  Malt  took  the  Chair,  and 
about  him  were  gathered  Sir  Blew  Pille,  Sir 
Porous  Plaster,  Sir  Black  Draught,  Sir  Elder 
Flower,  Sir  Dandy  Lion,  and  Sir  Bedsyde  Manor. 
There  were  two  lady-doctors  also  on  the  list, 
Miss  Sal  Volatile  and  Dame  Bella  Donna,  and 
both  attended;  and  the  principal  surgeons  were 
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also  there,  Sir  Hewatt  Twunce  and  Sir  Carver 
Shortleigh. 

The  conference  was  voluble,  but  no  one  had 
anything  very  useful  to  say,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  all  looked  at  their  watches  and  mur¬ 
mured  about  other  appointments.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  a  messenger  handed  to  Lord  Extract 
of  Malt  a  sealed  letter,  which  he  hastily  read,  first 
to  himself  and  then  to  the  others.  It  was  un¬ 
signed  and  ran  thus:  ‘Might  not  Her  Majesty 
be  better  if  she  were  allowed  to  talk  with  ordinary 
people,  unprepared  by  Court  officials  for  the 
interview — in  fact  not  necessarily  knowing  who 
she  was?’ 

There  was  a  period  of  silence  after  the  perusal 
of  this  document. 

‘Very  unwise,’  said  Lord  Extract  of  Malt. 

‘Very  dangerous,’  said  Sir  Elder  Flower. 

‘Risks  of  infection,’  said  Dame  Bella  Donna. 

‘Or  even  of  assassination, ’said  Miss  Sal  Volatile. 

‘Terrible  thought,’  said  Sir  Carver  Shortleigh. 

‘Most  disturbing,’  said  Sir  Hewatt  Twunce. 

‘Then  I  take  it,’  said  the  Chairman,  ‘that  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  is  against  it?’ 

On  receiving  assurance  that  it  was,  he  desired 
the  messenger  to  convey  to  the  unknown  writer 
of  the  missive  the  decision  of  the  meeting,  and 
again  the  company  looked  at  their  watches,  rose 
in  a  body  and  moved  towards  their  cars. 
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The  continued  indisposition  of  the  Queen 
appearing  to  necessitate  another  conference,  the 
faculty  again  met  a  week  or  so  later,  and  again  they 
were  without  any  inspiration  until  the  same  mes¬ 
senger  brought  another  letter  to  the  Chairman. 

‘Might  not  Her  Majesty’,  he  read,  ‘be  better 
if  she  were  allowed  to  ring  up  her  subjects  on 
the  telephone,  choosing  the  number  at  random, 
and  even  not  complaining  if  she  got  a  wrong  one? 
In  fact,  under  this  scheme  all  numbers  would  be 
right,  even  if  wrong.  Amusement,  and  there¬ 
fore  beguilement,  might  result,’  the  letter  con¬ 
tinued;  ‘and  at  any  rate  there  could  be  no  risk.’ 

‘A  revolutionary  proposal.  What  about  it?’ 
Lord  Extract  of  Malt  inquired  as  he  folded  the 
communication. 

‘It  needs  thought,’  said  Sir  Dandy  Lion. 

‘Careful  thought,’  said  Dame  Bella  Donna. 

‘I  can  see  no  great  objection,’  said  Sir  Bed- 
syde  Manor,  consulting  his  watch. 

‘Nor  I,’  said  Sir  Blew  Pille,  looking  earnestly 
at  his. 

‘I  quite  agree,’  said  Sir  Porous  Plaster  and  Sir 
Black  Draught  in  unison.  It  was  their  favourite 
phrase. 

Sir  Hewatt  Twunce  and  Sir  Carver  Shortleigh 
looked  dubiously  at  each  other,  but  said  nothing. 

‘Then,’  said  Lord  Extract  of  Malt,  when  the 
messenger  had  been  recalled,  ‘will  you  tell  the 
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writer  of  the  letter  that  we  give  our  consent — not 
too  willingly — and,  mind,  for  only  one  call  a  day.’ 
*  *  * 

‘Well,  Ma’am,’  said  Lord  Extract  of  Malt  the 
next  time  he  called,  ‘I’m  delighted  to  see  you 
looking  so  well.’ 

‘Yes,’  said  the  Queen,  ‘I  find  this  telephoning 
great  fun.’ 

‘I  thought  you  would,’  said  Lord  Extract  of 
Malt.  ‘I  wish  now  I  had  prescribed  it  sooner.’ 

‘Then  it  was  your  idea?’  exclaimed  the  Queen. 

‘I  am  afraid  I  must  claim  the  honour,’  said 
Lord  Extract  of  Malt,  modestly  looking  down. 

‘That’s  very  odd,’  said  the  Queen,  ‘because  I 
distinctly  remember  sending  you  an  anonymous 
note  about  it  myself.’ 

The  chief  physician  did  not  bat  an  eyelid. 
‘True,’  he  replied.  ‘But  Your  Majesty  cannot 
know  how  long  I  had  been  practising  auto¬ 
suggestion  upon  you  before  you  wrote  it.’ 
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OUR  FRIEND  THE  PARROT 


THE  sight,  some  little  time  ago,  at  the 
Hippodrome,  of  a  comedienne  singing 
a  song  amid  a  critical  commentary 
from  a  parrot  perched  on  her  shoulder  brought 
to  my  mind  a  story  in  an  old  magazine,  in  which 
a  clue  to  hidden  treasure  was  given  to  a  traveller 
in  a  more  ingenious  way  than  I  have  ever  met. 
The  traveller,  a  botanist  or  an  entomologist  in 
the  wilds  of  South  America,  was  struck  by  the 
persistence  with  which  certain  of  the  parrots  in 
the  trees  about  him  repeated,  with  unmistakable 
distinctness,  English  words  which,  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  course  of  life,  none  of  them  could  know. 
They  touched  a  chord  in  his  memory,  revived  a 
legend  of  ingots  or  doubloons,  and — by  what 
means  I  have  forgotten — he  was  able,  by  piecing 
together  these  words,  which  had  been  taught  to 
the  parrots  by  a  moribund  pirate,  to  come  upon 
the  secret  of  the  hoard. 

If  there  is  any  history  of  parrots  as  the  friends 
of  human  beings  (me  they  most  painfully  peck 
at  and  wound)  I  have  never  read  it;  but  here  are 
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two  cases,  the  London  singer  and  the  South 
American  naturalist.  And  I  can  give  one  more, 
from  personal  knowledge. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Surrey  side  of  this  great 
city  of  ours  is  an  inn  which  is  visited  not  only 
by  the  business-men  and  residents  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  but  also  by  inquiring  pilgrims,  chiefly 
from  America,  who  are  attracted  to  it  by  its 
associations  with  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller — for  it  was  indeed  here  that  those  immor¬ 
tals  first  met  and  here  that  they  joined  forces  as 
master  and  man,  or,  if  you  will,  as  Don  and  Sancho. 
It  still  contains  proofs  that  it  was  a  coaching- 
inn  with  a  central  courtyard.  Certain  of  the 
galleries  remain,  over  whose  railings  a  sardonic 
young  man  polishing  boots  might  easily  drop 
provocative  remarks. 

It  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  bar  of  this  hostel 
must  be  a  parrot;  and  a  parrot  there  has  always 
been,  except  in  such  brief  interregnums  as  must 
elapse  when  the  Angel  of  Death  beckons  one 
away;  for  parrot  does  not  succeed  to  parrot  with 
such  instantaneous  mechanism  as  king  to  king. 

It  chanced  that  an  American  visitor  had  taken 
a  party  of  friends  to  see  this  historic  building — and 
it  is  a  great  triumph  when  characters  in  a  book, 
who  were  never  in  real  life  at  all,  can  thus  invest 
bricks  and  mortar  with  glamour.  Dickens  could 
do  it  here  and  in  Ipswich,  and  Chaucer  could  do 
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it  a  little  farther  down  the  Boro’  High  Street, 
although  the  present  ‘Tabard’  has  no  such 
authentic  fabric.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
American  party  saw  the  courtyard  and  the  gal¬ 
lery,  and  then,  on  entering  the  inn,  either  for 
lunch  or  for  casual  refreshment,  were  dismayed 
to  hear  that  the  parrot,  a  taste  of  whose  eloquence 
they  had  been  promised,  was  no  more,  and  that 
his  successor  had  not  been  obtained. 

‘See  here,  I’m  tired’,  said  their  leader,  ‘of 
going  into  public-houses  where  the  parrot  has 
died.  All  the  same,’  he  added,  ‘I’ll  give  you 
another’;  and  to  one  of  the  bird-fanciers  near  the 
Tower  he  straightway  set  off,  returning  with  a 
magnificent  specimen. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  The  other  day  he  went 
down  to  the  inn  to  see  how  the  mascot  was 
behaving. 

‘It’s  a  beautiful  parrot,’  said  the  barmaid, 
‘but  it  doesn’t  talk.’ 

‘Doesn’t  talk!’  said  the  American.  ‘But  the 
man  who  sold  it  told  me  it  was  a  marvellous 
linguist — marvellous.’ 

‘It  has  never  opened  its  mouth  here,’  said  the 
barmaid,  ‘except  for  food.’ 

‘Then  I’ve  been  swindled,’  cried  the  American 
— ‘swindled!  I’ll  take  it  back  and  get  you 
another.’ 

‘No,  please,’  said  the  barmaid.  ‘We’d  much 
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rather  keep  it.  You  see,  it  brings  so  much 
custom.  It’s  just  because  it’s  so  obstinate  and 
silent  that  many  people  come  in;  they  come 
because  they  all  know  the  best  way  to  make 
parrots  talk  and  are  sure  they  can  do  it  here. 
Sometimes  we  have  them  at  the  bar  seven  deep.’ 


PROCESSIONS 


IN  spite  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  I  maintain 
that  we  are  not  as  a  nation  apt  at  processions 
and  ceremonial.  They  assort  ill  with  our 
northern  temperament;  they  are  more  proper  to 
the  theatrical  Latin  peoples,  who  grasp  at  the 
slightest  pretext  to  indulge  in  them.  In  fact,  I 
would  go  farther  and  say  that  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  walking  behind  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  do  it  so  unnaturally,  so  badly,  as 
to  carry  no  conviction  whatever.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  they  are  dejected,  not  so  much  that 
they  are  self-conscious,  as  that  their  hearts  are 
not  in  it.  The  procession  is  not  our  forte.  We 
can  yell  at  a  football  match  or  a  political  meeting 
with  complete  zest  and  abandon,  but  when  we 
form  into  line  under  or  behind  banners  we  make 
the  gods  laugh,  or  cry. 

I  refer  rather  to  the  camp  followers  than  to 
the  camp.  The  camp’s  clothes,  indeed,  can  be 
splendid — lacking  only  sun.  When  at  the  Law 
Courts  a  new  session  begins,  when  Parliament 
is  opened,  when  Oxford  gets  a  new  Chancellor, 
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there  is  an  admirable  display  of  colour.  But 
■look  at  the  crowd!  If  you  would  get  the  con¬ 
trast  as  its  most  piquant,  watch  the  people  who 
have  time  to  walk  behind  the  London  military 
bands  on  their  way  to  Buckingham  Palace. 
First  the  band,  alert,  proud,  marching  to  its 
lively  music,  gay  in  regimental  attire;  and  then 
their  slouching  half-hypnotized  dependents,  dingy 
of  dress,  dreary  of  countenance,  and  all,  I  sup¬ 
pose — but  without  the  requisite  joy — neglecting 
their  work.  The  band  is  all  right;  the  officials 
in  their  robes,  at  the  Law  Courts,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  are  all  right; 
it  is  the  people  who  are  wrong,  and  in  particular 
their  expressions. 

It  cannot  always  have  been  so.  When  England 
was  Merrie — and  I  am  assuming  that  it  did  not 
get  that  adjective  for  nothing — there  must  have 
been  a  more  cheerful  spirit  among  us.  To  what 
the  decline  is  due  is  a  question  needing  a  large 
volume  rather  than  a  single  essay  for  even 
tentative  reply :  but  may  briefly  hazard  one 
or  two  conjectures.  For  one,  I  should  guess 
that  our  climate  may  have  been  deteriorating. 
For  another,  that  education  does  not  make  for 
happiness.  But  more  pertinent  to  the  present 
theme  is  the  change  of  dress.  In  the  sober 
coats  and  cylindrical  trousers  that  we  now  wear 
it  is  far  less  simple  to  be  self-forgetful  and  jocund 
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than  in  fancy  dress,  and  in  pre-Reformation  days, 
when  pageantry  was  probably  constant,  every 
one  wore  fancy  dress  normally.  I  have  often 
denied  that  clothes  make  the  man,  but  I  am 
sure  that  they  can  have  a  profound  influence  on 
man’s  moods. 

I  saw  a  little  ceremony  a  week  or  so  ago  in 
which  the  principal  participants  were  eminently 
right,  however  unsatisfactory  I  myself  may  have 
been;  and  I  put  myself  thus  forward  because  it 
was  almost  a  secret  event,  and  the  spectators  did 
not  number  a  dozen.  Being  St.  Luke’s  Day,  and 
St.  Luke  being  peculiarly  my  own  Evangelist, 
I  had  found  my  way  to  Little  Trinity  Lane,  behind 
the  Mansion  House  Station,  to  look  at  thePainters’ 
Hall,  of  which,  naturally,  St.  Luke  is  patron  too, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  artists,  and,  if  not 
the  best,  certainly  the  holiest.  At  any  rate, 
holier  than  any  artist  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
meeting.  Or  architect. 

Well,  I  was  standing  in  Little  Trinity  Lane 
looking  at  the  noble  carved  black  doorway  of  the 
Painters’  and  Stainers’  ancient  Hall  when  there 
emerged  a  company  of  grave,  elderly,  and  hand¬ 
some  gentlemen,  medieval  in  attire.  They  were 
preceded  by  a  chaplain ;  then  came  a  group  wear¬ 
ing  robes  lined  with  fur;  then  a  group  in  black 
robes  mingled  with  a  rich  and  vivid  blue  and 
wearing  velvet  caps;  and  then  the  rank  and  file 
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of  the  Guild.  There  were  some  forty  in  all, 
and  each  carried  a  bunch  of  chrysanthemums, 
these  being,  with  Michaelmas  daisies,  the  most 
significant  blooms  of  St.  Luke’s  summer.  Down 
the  lane  they  went,  with  steps  dignified  and 
sedate,  but  not — as  I  felt  they  should  be — singing. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  turned  to  the  left 
among  the  warehouses  and  lorries,  a  strange 
anachronism  here,  and  then  a  little  way  up  Garlick 
Hill  to  the  church  of  St.  James,  where  a  sur- 
pliced  choir  awaited  them,  and  they  gradually 
disappeared  within,  and  the  twentieth  century 
returned.  I  wish  the  church  could  have  been 
St.  Luke’s,  but  that  would  have  involved  too  long 
a  journey  for  these  pilgrims,  for  they  would  have 
had  to  go  either  to  Old  Street  Road  or  to  Chelsea. 
As  it  happens,  they  were  doing  not  only  an  easy 
thing,  but  a  symmetrical  one :  passing  from  Wren 
to  Wren,  for  the  great  Sir  Christopher  designed 
both  their  hall  and  their  house  of  worship. 

Later,  their  devotions  completed,  these  white- 
moustached  gentlemen  were  to  meet  again  in 
their  sombre  hall,  beneath  its  painted  ceiling,  and 
enjoy  their  annual  feast  and  sip  from  the  loving- 
cup  bequeathed  to  them  by  Camden,  the  anti¬ 
quary.  Not  being  of  the  elect,  I  went  on  my 
way,  thinking  of  processions  generally  and  of 
one  in  particular  :  a  kind  of  harvest,  or  even 
Bacchic,  festival,  that  I  came  upon  suddenly  at 
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Poissy  on  the  Seine  last  year  as  I  was  on  my  way 
from  St.  Germain  to  Andresy.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  amusing  hold-ups  that  I  have  ever  been  in, 
and  having  been  turned  from  the  car  I  saw  the 
pageant  in  great  comfort  from  the  steps  of  the 
post  office.  Here  was  the  true  ceremonial  spirit: 
everyone  in  the  procession  conscious  of  superiority, 
and  every  one  in  the  crowd  jolly  and  sympathetic. 
It  was  all  of  the  past.  Poissy  was  full  of  motors 
side-tracked  into  by-streets;  the  real  vehicles  were 
glorified  and  aggrandized  farm-wagons  drawn 
by  oxen.  Each  celebrated  a  different  branch 
of  the  activities  of  the  good  Ceres,  while  the  dis¬ 
tillers  of  a  local  liqueur,  the  Elixir  or  Triple 
Extract  of  Poissy,  took  care  that  any  gap  in  the 
programme  should  be  filled.  In  the  wagons  young 
men  and  maidens,  in  traditional  costumes  of  the 
department,  danced;  while  beside  the  procession, 
among  the  spectators,  merry  masqueraders  tripped 
with  landing-nets,  into  which  we  dropped  coins 
(there  was  no  denying  them),  or  with  which 
they  caught  contributions  exacted  from  onlookers 
at  the  windows.  That  is  the  way! 


SIR  SQUIRE 


WHEN  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  died,  in  1926, 
there  passed  more  than  a  distinguished 
actor,  a  courtly  gentleman  and  a  shrewd 
observer  of  affairs;  there  passed  a  symbol  of  a 
more  leisurely  age  than  ours,  a  link  with  the 
past.  Not  that  he  was  merely  a  survival;  far 
from  it,  for  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  moment,  whether  political  or  social, 
theatrical  or  financial,  the  theatre  by  no  means 
coming  first  with  emphasis.  While  you  never 
forgot  when  you  were  with  him  that  here  was 
a  man  who  had  travelled  by  coach,  who  had 
seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  was  of  1926 
too. 

A  sound  philosopher  with  very  wide  interests, 
he  took  things,  even  the  newest,  as  they  came, 
although  he  may  not  always  have  welcomed 
them,  and  adapted  himself  to  them.  He  might 
not  like  the  motor-car,  but  he  rode  in  it  and  did 
not  permit  it  to  run  over  him.  Although  so 
calm  and  judicial  in  conversation,  as  a  playgoer 
he  was  capable  to  the  end  of  a  sentimental  enthu- 
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siasm  that  the  simplest  might  envy.  When  I 
went  with  him  on  his  eighth  visit  to  Marie  Rose 
his  tears  splashed  on  the  floor. 

As  an  actor  Bancroft  was  urbane,  polished, 
adequate  ;  but  as  a  manager  he  was  more:  he 
was  creative  and  great,  and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  man¬ 
ager  that  he  will  be  remembered.  Audiences 
and  actors  alike,  wherever  plays  are  performed, 
should  honour  his  name,  for  he  was  the  father 
of  the  modern  stage.  He  found  theatres  ill- 
arranged  and  insanitary  and  made  them  com¬ 
fortable;  he  found  the  drama  unreal  and  made  it 
recognizable;  he  found  actors  and  actresses  with¬ 
out  too  much  self-respect  and  gave  them  a  new 
status  and  pride. 

Could  he  read  these  lines  Sir  Squire  (or  ‘B.’, 
as  his  friends  called  him)  would  be  the  first  to 
disclaim  the  credit  for  such  innovation  and 
influence;  he  would  point  out  that  but  for  his 
wife,  the  bewitching  Marie  Wilton,  he  could  not 
have  thought  of  or  carried  out  half  his  enter¬ 
prises,  and  but  for  T.  W.  Robertson,  who  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  that  series  of  domestic  comedies 
which  began  with  Society  in  1865  and  came  to  its 
finest  flower  in  1867  in  Caste ,  and  who  insisted 
upon  keeping  his  hand  upon  his  work  until  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  first  night,  he  would  not  have 
thrown  his  weight  into  easy  naturalism;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  to  the  name  of  Bancroft 
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that  these  reformations  are  allied,  and  that  name 
was  his. 

Whether  it  was  by  Robertson’s  wish  or  by 
his  own  instinct  that  the  young  actor-manager 
in  those  remote  days  dared  to  play  Captain 
Hawtree  without  side-whiskers  or  any  of  the 
stock  accessories  of  the  heavy  swell,  but  as  some 
one  that  every  one  in  the  house  might  have 
known,  I  cannot  now  say;  the  interesting  thing  is 
that  he  did  it,  and  thus  drove  another  nail  into 
the  coffin  of  facile  and  unthinking  staginess. 

He  once  showed  me  the  copy  of  the  Christmas 
Carol  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  latter-day 
charitable  task  of  reading  for  hospitals,  and  it 
proved  the  patient  thoroughness  which  he  brought 
to  everything  he  did.  Only  the  essential  parts 
remained,  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose  to 
which  he  was  putting  them,  and  these  were  printed 
in  a  very  large  type,  while  the  leaves  were  so 
bound  that  they  fell  widely  open  at  each  turning 
and  could  not  swing  back.  Although  he  knew 
the  words  by  heart,  he  was  never  without  the 
book  on  the  lectern.  An  examination  of  it  made 
one  realize  the  more  clearly  why  the  Bancroft 
rule  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  from  1867 
to  1 879,  and  at  the  Haymarket  from  18  80  to  1884, 
was  so  successful.  He  left  nothing  to  chance. 

Exactly  the  same  patient  thoroughness  was  his 
when  you  asked  him  a  question.  Whether  you 
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wanted  to  know  how  he  felt,  or  what  was  his 
opinion  of  some  last  night’s  first  performance,  or 
if  it  would  rain,  or  if  such-and-such  was  a  promis¬ 
ing  investment,  he  was  equally  on  his  honour. 
Withdrawing  himself  a  little  and  fixing  you  with 
a  steady  gaze  through  his  eyeglass  he  would  give 
the  subject  every  consideration  before,  with  head 
tilted  back  and  slightly  swaying,  delivering  the 
verdict.  But  when  the  verdict  came  it  was 
complete;  the  oracle  had  spoken. 

No  one,  however,  must  deduce  from  what  I 
have  said  that  B.’s  remarks  were  empty.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Always 
sagacious,  he  could  also  be  apt  and  witty. 

If  the  theatre  has  lost  a  bulwark  London  has 
lost  a  landmark.  Never  again  will  Piccadilly 
be  aware  of  that  imposing  presence;  that  hat  of  a 
shape  and  magnitude  peculiar  to  the  wearer; 
the  eyeglass  with  its  broad  black  ribbon;  the 
regal  tilt  of  the  fine  head;  the  large  benign 
features  and  the  white  moustache;  the  assured 
deliberate  onset  with  the  characteristically  pru¬ 
dent  pause  at  every  corner.  B.  did  not  look  at 
the  world  on  those  stately  progressions;  he  sur¬ 
veyed  it.  Outdoors  he  was  superb ;  but  indoors, 
when  he  had  removed  his  hat,  he  was  more:  he 
was  beautiful,  so  exquisite  was  the  silvered  hair 
massed  above  his  brow.  By  the  loss  of  that 
noble  head  alone  London  is  the  poorer. 
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ON  the  same  principle  that  when  a  new  book 
comes  out  you  should  read  an  old  one, 
I  went,  the  day  after  the  Royal  Academy 
opened,  to  the  National  Gallery,  to  Room  XXVIII 
where  the  two  great  Turners  and  the  two  great 
Claudes  hang,  side  by  side,  according  to  the 
conditions  in  Turner’s  will,  so  that  the  world  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  masters, 
French  and  English,  and  deciding  that  the 
English  is  the  better;  and  where  there  are  four 
cutained  wall-cases  of  Turner’s  water-colours, 
the  contents  of  which  are  changed  every  few 
weeks. 

New  acquisitions  are  also  placed  in  this  room, 
but  no  matter  how  important  the  new  acquisitions 
may  be,  it  is,  of  course,  Turner  who  is  the  hero, 
and  as  I  drew  the  curtains,  one  after  the  other, 
of  the  cases  where  the  water-colours  are  dis¬ 
played,  I  was  again  bewildered  not  only  by  their 
power  and  beauty  and  the  inevitability  of  his  gift 
of  composition  even  when  making  what  were 
merely  notes,  but  almost  more  (for  that  is  genius 
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and  therefore  not  to  be  explained)  by  his  untiring 
vigour  as  a  traveller;  because  travel  in  his  day, 
to  ordinary  persons,  was  made  up  of  tedium, 
discomfort,  and  danger.  These  examples  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  chosen  from  the  National 
Gallery’s  reserves  (they  are  to  be  changed  every 
two  months)  to  illustrate  Turner’s  mastery  and 
variety,  but  they  might  equally  well  have  been 
selected  to  indicate  how  far  afield  he  went  for  his 
inspirations.  Here  is  an  English  cathedral, 
there  a  German  castle;  here  a  French  seaport, 
there  an  Italian  lake;  and  so  forth. 

What  has  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  post- 
chaise  or  diligence  was  the  only  means  of  transit. 
That  is,  to  me,  the  almost  appalling  thought, 
especially  when  one  is  confronted  by  scenes  in 
such  inaccessible  districts  as  the  Swiss  mountains 
or  even  Tuscany.  To-day,  with  our  motor-cars, 
our  Silver  Wings,  our  Golden  Arrows  and  our 
Blue  Trains,  an  artist  might  still  think  many 
times  before  setting  forth  to  paint  sunrises  in  the 
Pyrenees  or  the  Alps;  but  Turner  does  not  seem 
to  have  baulked  at  anything.  And  of  what  his 
experiences  were  in  inns  we  know  little,  for  he  was 
not  an  autobiographer.  Inns,  even  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  motor-car  routes,  can  still  be  bad  in  France, 
very  bad  in  Italy,  and  worse  in  Spain.  While 
the  roads  have  been  made  smoother,  the  beds 
have  retained  their  ancient  character,  mosquito 
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nets  are  rare,  and  a  little  dampness  in  a  sheet 
can  mean  nothing  to  a  cheerful  Latin  Boniface. 
I  am  talking  of  to-day.  Think  what  they  must 
have  been  like  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago, 
when  this  little  short-legged  man  with  the  big 
Jewish  nose  was  wandering  up  and  down  Europe 
transferring  the  glories  of  nature  and  architecture 
to  paper.  But  was  he  dismayed?  No. 

Since  the  topographers  were  the  principal 
employers  of  the  early  water-colourists — indeed 
most  of  their  work  was  done  for  the  engravers 
and  was  treated  as  negligible  when  the  engravers 
had  finished — it  follows  that  all  landscape  artists 
had  to  move  about  a  great  deal.  But  none  of 
them  was  such  a  passionate  explorer  as  Turner, 
or,  while  exploring,  such  a  passionate  recorder 
of  what  he  saw.  According  to  the  biographers, 
he  began  his  sketching  tours  in  1792,  when  he 
was  seventeen.  He  used  on  that  occasion  a 
borrowed  pony  and  roved  about  Somersetshire. 
Thenceforth  he  was  always  somewhere  in  Eng¬ 
land,  on  behalf  of  topographical  magazines,  draw¬ 
ing  abbeys,  mansions,  and  cathedrals,  his  baggage 
being  a  bundle  on  a  stick  and  his  average  daily 
distance  on  foot  being  twenty-five  miles.  How 
many  sketches  he  did  to  the  mile,  I  cannot  say; 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  the  maximum.  Having 
exhausted  England  and  Scotland,  he  first  went 
abroad  in  1802,  when  he  was  twenty-seven, 
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the  tour  comprising  Chamonix,  Grenoble,  and 
Burgundy.  From  then  onwards  he  made  count¬ 
less  Continental  journeys  until  1843,  first 
visit  to  Venice  being  in  1832.  His  own  records 
consist  practically  of  pencilled  notes,  often  dated, 
on  the  backs  of  his  drawings,  but  we  have  one 
impression  of  him  in  the  words  of  a  fellow- 
traveller  in  a  diligence  from  Rome  to  some  Italian 
town,  who  was  ignorant  at  the  time  of  his  iden¬ 
tity.  This  eye-witness  describes  him  as  ‘con¬ 
tinually  sketching  at  the  window,  and  angry 
at  the  conductor  for  not  waiting  while  he  took  a 
sketch  of  a  sunrise  at  Macerata.  “Damn  the 
fellow  1”  he  said,  “he  has  no  feeling.”  ’  Al¬ 
though  the  diligence  was  his  best  friend,  Turner 
lived  to  be  able  to  paint  the  new  form  of  locomo¬ 
tion  in  his  ‘Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed’;  he  lived 
also  long  enough  to  give  sittings  to  a  photographer, 
but  the  negatives  were  not  preserved. 

Finding  myself  in  the  mood  for  more  Turner, 
who,  indeed,  can  provide  satisfaction  for  every 
mood,  I  went  on  to  the  Tate,  where  the  great 
man  now  has  another  room  to  his  name,  the  new 
Duveen  extension  having  given  him  No.  IX, 
where  the  foreigners  used  to  be.  These  for¬ 
eigners  now  having  full  honour  done  to  them  in 
Nos.  XI,  XII,  and  XIII,  more  of  Turner’s  water¬ 
colours  have  been  brought  from  their  hiding- 
place  to  the  upper  air.  There  are  only  nine- 
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teen  thousand  odd  to  choose  from !  Having 
looked  at  the  Turners,  I  loitered  for  a  little  in 
the  new  foreign  rooms  and  found  myself  especi¬ 
ally  delighted  by  a  scene  of  poplars,  a  lovely 
arrangement  in  blue,  by  Claude  Monet,  which 
that  most  admirable  organization  the  National 
Art  Collections  Fund  long  ago  gave  to  the 
nation.  There  was  an  appropriateness  in  paus¬ 
ing  before  this  courageous  landscape,  because 
but  for  Turner’s  spade  work  Monet  might  never 
have  done  what  he  did;  to  both  experimentalists 
light  was  all;  by  both,  public  disapproval  had  to 
be  disregarded. 
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O  BAD  I  AH’S  theory  as  to  the  size  of  a  cave 
party — fifty  at  a  time — is  completely  dis¬ 
regarded  at  Cheddar,  where,  on  the  day 
on  which  I  was  there,  we  went  in  in  our  hun¬ 
dreds.  Such  gregariousness  is,  of  course,  wrong : 
caves  should  be  difficult  of  access,  attended  by 
mystery,  if  not  danger,  and  the  adventure  should 
be  made  alone,  or  in  very  small  numbers,  each 
member  of  the  party  bearing  a  candle  or  torch. 
The  element  of  the  unexpected  should  play  no 
mean  part.  There  certainly  should  not  be  a 
turnstile,  an  electric  light,  a  lecturer.  No  sooner 
are  these  appendages  of  civilization  supplied  than 
romance  vanishes,  and  one  might  as  well  be  in 
the  Twopenny  Tube  (although  when,  thirty  years 
ago,  the  Twopenny  Tube  was  in  the  making, 
and  one  night  I  was  swung  high  up  over  Pic¬ 
cadilly  Circus  in  an  iron  bucket  and  then  down  a 
shaft  to  the  tunnel  in  the  blue  clay,  there  was  the 
sense  of  peril,  too).  None  the  less,  the  lure  of 
the  cave  is  such  that  without  any  of  the  essentials 
which  I  have  been  enumerating  we  will  still  go 
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far  to  enter  one,  even  though  exploration  has  long 
been  exhausted,  and  the  undertaking  takes  a  long 
while,  and  the  hole  in  the  cliff,  as  at  Cheddar, 
is  cold  and  damp  and  slippery  and  ill  ventilated 
and  lighted  by  electricity,  and  there  is  a  constant 
commentary  in  progress. 

The  lure  of  the  cave  clearly  must  be  very  power¬ 
ful  or  we  should  not  have  been  there.  The  day 
outside  was  fine  and  warm,  the  cave  was  sinister 
and  chill,  with  notices  against  making  it  rather 
less  dismal  by  the  lenitive  of  tobacco  smoke 
posted  all  over  the  place;  and  yet  we  pressed  in, 
each  paying  a  shilling  for  the  privilege,  and  a 
tip  to  the  guide  as  well.  Nor  were  we  by  any 
means  all  archaeologists  or  geologists — unless,  of 
course,  that  kind  of  student  has  taken  to  fancy 
dress.  Most  of  us  wore  coloured  hats,  and  a 
few  of  us  bonnets,  and  some  of  us  said  ‘La!  how 
much  further?’  and  others  of  us  said,  ‘Ain’t  them 
stalactites  lovely?’  The  ordinary  humorists  asked 
the  guide  if  this  was  where  the  cheese  came  from, 
while  the  more  exotic  variety,  with  their  girls  on 
their  arms,  whispered — but  just  loudly  enough 
to  taste  public  appreciation — inquiries  as  to  their 
attraction  as  cave  men. 

Meanwhile,  the  guide  was  talking,  too.  Point¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  formation,  ‘It  will  put  you  in  the 
mind  of  the  fins  of  a  fish,’  he  said.  That  was 
to  the  first  section  of  our  procession,  with  whom 
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I  was  grouped.  Before  I  could  escape  I  had 
heard  him  say  this  to  seven  or  eight  sections 
more,  as  they  came  in  the  queue  within  his 
range:  ‘It  will  put  you  in  the  mind  of  the  fins 
of  a  fish.’  I  wonder  how  soon  I  shall  succeed 
in  forgetting  that  odd  phrase.  This  informa¬ 
tive  West  Countryman  seemed,  in  spite  of  the 
staleness  of  his  task,  genuinely  to  appreciate  the 
strange  handiwork  of  God  as  displayed  in  this 
tortuous  cavern,  but  never  more  so  than  when 
he  was  able  to  show  us  how  the  stalactites  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  roof  can,  in  reflection  in  water, 
resemble  a  Swiss  village,  with  church  spire  and 
cemetery  complete.  And  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  perhaps  the  last  place  in  which  one 
would  seek  for  a  replica  of  a  Swiss  village  would 
be  in  a  small  pool  in  a  rock  inside  a  cave  in  the 
Mendip  Hills. 

Having  no  figures,  I  cannot,  of  course,  com¬ 
pute  what  kind  of  a  gold  mine  an  old  watercourse 
like  this  can  be;  but  if  shillings  are  taken  for 
many  days  of  the  year  at  the  rate  on  which  they 
were  being  taken  on  my  day,  the  owners  should 
be  enormously  wealthy,  finding  ample  compensa¬ 
tion  there  for  the  loss  to  this  locality  of  its  mono¬ 
poly  of  Cheddar  cheese,  which  now,  I  am  told, 
is  made  as  freely  elsewhere  as  at  Cheddar.  A 
noble  substance,  a  glorious  victual  (when  good), 
no  matter  where  it  was  fashioned.  To-day  you 
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may  get  it  everywhere,  and  I  had  some  of  the 
very  best  at  Devizes  on  my  way  to  the  caves; 
but  in  1635  Lord  Poulett  told  his  friend  Lord 
Conway  that  the  delicacy  was  in  such  demand 
among  those  who  knew  it  that  every  Cheddar 
cheese  was  bespoken  before  it  was  made. 

Reverting  to  cave  men,  I  should  say  that  one 
of  incredible  antiquity — his  age  is  put  by  auth¬ 
orities  variously  at  twenty-five  to  forty  thousand 
years — is  to  be  seen  in  a  glass  case  at  the  entrance. 
A  photograph  of  him  is  before  me  as  I  write, 
his  head  resting  all  among  his  bones.  His  height 
is  computed  to  have  been  about  five  feet  and  a 
quarter,  his  forehead  recedes,  and  his  jaw  bone 
is  much  stronger  and  bigger  than  any  we  see 
now  except  at  the  movies  when  an  American 
business  magnate  is  talking  on  the  telephone. 
This  early  inhabitant  of  Cheddar  was  discovered 
between  two  layers  of  stalagmite  when,  in  1903, 
the  late  Mr.  Gough,  a  more  recent  inhabitant  of 
the  place,  but  also  prehistoric  in  appearance,  was 
excavating  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  which  bears 
his  name. 

Mr.  Gough’s  photograph  also  lies  before  me 
as  I  write — a  benignant  patriarch  with  long  white 
hair  and  beard,  not  unlike  a  mixture  of  Walt 
Whitman,  Longfellow  and  Buffalo  Bill,  with  one 
of  his  poems  printed  beside  it.  Entitled  ‘A  Medi¬ 
tation  on  my  beholding  the  Cheddar  Cliffs’,  it 
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reveals  the  author  in  adoration  of  the  sublimity 
of  the  Gorge.  The  verses  are  crude,  but  their 
spirit  is  authentic,  and  they  impel  the  reader  to 
wish  for  further  opportunities  to  understand  this 
most  remarkable  scene.  To  ascend  the  winding 
road  in  a  motor-car,  among  other  trippers,  is 
ridiculous;  one  should  roam  about  Cheddar  on 
foot,  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  late  even¬ 
ing,  when  it  reverts  to  Nature.  I  can  remember 
nothing  in  England  so  unexpected  and  massive 
and  impressive  as  this  Gorge.  It  reminds  one 
now  of  the  Lakes,  now  of  Scotland,  and  yet  is 
peculiar  in  character:  the  most  foreign  thing,  not 
only  in  the  West  Countree,  but  in  the  whole 
island. 

Ever  since  I  went  to  Cheddar  and  became 
vocal  about  it,  people  have  been  saying  to  me, 
‘Oh,  but  you  should  see  Wookey!’ 

‘Wookey?’ 

‘Yes.  Wookey  Hole.  It’s  another  Somerset 
cave,  but  much  better.  Close  to  Wells.  The 
name  is  unworthy,  I  admit,  but  it’s  a  wonderful 
place’;  and  being,  as  I  have  explained,  always 
sensitive  to  cave-fascination,  to  Wookey  I  wended 
my  way,  with  a  pause  at  Wells,  in  whose  cathedral 
I  watched  a  large  party  of  cheery-bangers  being 
shown  the  beauties  of  the  interior  by  the  most 
knowledgeable  or  most  articulate  of  them;  and 
such  was  his  enthusiasm  for  his  task  that  he 
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had  forgotten  to  remove  his  bowler  hat.  How 
he  could  have  done  so  I  wondered ;  how  the 
customary  reaction  at  the  cathedral’s  door  could 
have  failed  him,  and  again,  having  failed  him, 
how  none  of  his  earnest  audience  reminded  him 
of  the  lapse.  Or  could  he  be  a  really  conforming 
Quaker  with  George  Fox’s  contempt  for  ‘steeple- 
houses’  large  or  small  active  within  him?  There 
came  back  to  me  one  of  my  earliest  and  most 
vivid  recollections — of  the  great  lion  head  of 
John  Bright  covered  with  a  massive  topper  in  a 
corner  seat  of  the  Friends’  Meeting  House  at 
Brighton. 

Wookey  has  a  distinction  that  is  absent  from 
Cheddar.  It  has  style.  You  find  the  cave,  not 
beside  the  highway,  with  people  waiting  to  enter, 
crowded  like  sheep,  but  at  the  end  of  a  discreet 
path  through  a  glen,  with  harts-tongue  ferns  and 
moist  herbage  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
rushing  tide  of  the  river  which  rises  in  the  cliffs, 
indigo  and  urgent.  At  the  end  of  this  path  is 
the  opening,  marked  anomalously,  as  at  Cheddar, 
by  a  turnstile.  Again  I  thought  how  odd  is  a 
turnstile  across  the  entrance  of  a  prehistoric 
cavern  which  once  lodged  hyenas  and  other 
exotic  wild  beasts.  Those  were  the  days — 
twenty  thousand  years  ago,  says  the  leaflet — 
when  England  was  joined  to  the  Continent; 
now  it  is  an  island,  with  no  indigenous  creature 
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more  formidable  than  a  badger — and  turn¬ 
stiles! 

I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  guides  of  Wookey  and  Cheddar;  but 
at  Wookey  there  is  more  for  them  to  talk  about. 
Cheddar’s  caves  are  tunnels — very  strange,  and 
now  and  then  made  beautiful  by  stalactites,  but 
tunnels  none  the  less,  and  very  stuffy  tunnels,  too. 
Wookey  Hole  is  romantic  and  unexpected,  having 
its  three  large  rooms  and  its  river  broadening 
into  an  expanse  of  water  on  which  a  boat  can  be 
rowed.  One  has  often  rowed  into  caverns  in  the 
rocks  on  the  edge  of  oceans — the  Cornish  coast 
has  several — but  I  have  never  before  stood  beside 
a  subterranean  stream,  and  never  before  have  I 
been  so  unmistakably  at  the  birth  of  any  river. 
Usually  when  you  endeavour  to  trace  a  river  to 
its  beginnings  you  have  a  choice  of  sources.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Thames.  But  there 
is  no  such  nonsense  about  the  Axe;  for  at  the 
farthest  pool  in  Wookey  Hole  you  may  say  with 
confidence  that  here  the  Axe  is  born.  It  has 
not  a  very  long  way  to  go  before  it  reaches  the 
Bristol  Channel  at  Weston  Bay,  but  the  way  is  a 
good  one. 

Both  at  Cheddar  and  Wookey  the  guides  are 
incapable  of  resisting  the  lure  of  similitude. 
Neither  of  them  can  look  upon  stalactites  purely 
for  stalactites’  sake;  they  must  resemble  some- 
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thing  else  to  get  their  complete  homage.  Thus 
while  at  Cheddar  you  are  shown  (as  I  said) 
stalactites  which,  inverted  by  reflection  in  water, 
are  like  a  Swiss  village,  at  Wookey  your  atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  stalagmites  that  might,  by  the 
very  lenient,  be  thought  to  look  like  the  legen¬ 
dary  witch  who  inhabited  the  cave,  and  her  dog, 
now  turned  to  stone. 

Excavators  are  still  busy  from  time  to  time 
with  Wookey’s  interior,  and  a  new  upstairs  cham¬ 
ber,  gay  and  lustrous  with  stalactites,  has  recently 
been  opened,  where  the  guide  is  plunged  into 
high  spirits  by  the  musical  note,  as  of  a  silver 
bell,  which  one  of  the  deposits  gives  forth.  Per¬ 
haps  new  bones  will  be  found,  together  with 
tokens  of  primitive  man,  to  swell  the  collection 
in  the  Wells  Museum,  which  already  is  large 
enough  to  prove  that  Somerset  and  the  Mendips 
were  a  centre  of  prehistoric  activity.  As  for  the 
witch,  she  was  of  far  later  date,  and  is  still 
believed  in.  In  fact,  such  are  the  strange  and 
terrifying  sounds  which  emerge  from  the  cave  at 
night  that  no  villager  could  (I  was  told)  be  found 
to  visit  the  place  after  dark. 

I  shall  remember  Wookey  (what  a  name!)  also 
for  the  bowling-green  which  the  paper-makers 
have  prepared  for  their  workmen.  A  bowling- 
green  has  always  an  attraction  for  me,  and  in 
default  of  taking  part  myself,  or  watching  cricket, 
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I  could  watch  even  indifferent  performers  for 
hour  after  hour.  There  was  no  one  playing  the 
other  day — they  were  all  busy  inside,  converting 
into  paper  whatever  paper  is  made  of,  which  I 
understand  is  everything  but  rags — but  it  was 
easy  to  people  the  turf  with  grave  yet  excitable 
West  Countrymen;  and  I  was  the  more  pleased 
because  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  I  found 
myself  in  a  French  town  where  a  congress  of 
boules  was  in  progress,  and  I  was  glad  to  be 
reminded  of  it. 

Boules  and  bowls  are  games  as  different  as 
chalk  and  cheese  (the  simile,  though  threadbare, 
could  hardly  be  bettered),  and  yet  they  are  closely 
akin,  too.  The  French  contestants,  who  came  in 
little  bodies  from  various  clubs  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  maire,  and 
feasted,  and  who  marched  continually  in  pro¬ 
cession  with  bands,  were  divided  into  those  who 
manipulated  the  boule  de  fer  and  those  addicted 
to  the  boule  de  bois.  But  neither  had  anything 
but  gravel  to  bowl  upon,  and  both  were  at  the 
mercy  of  any  stone  or  depression  in  the  ground. 
How  the  Frenchmen  would  gape  at  our  perfect 
lawns!  How  the  Englishmen  would  sneer  at 
those  non-level  and  therefore  non-scientific  sur¬ 
faces!  And  yet  both  games  are  good,  and  the 
accuracy,  in  the  iron  variety,  of  the  sharpshooters 
who  fling  the  boule  into  the  air  so  that  it  drops 
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on  to  the  enemy’s  best  and  dislodges  it,  is  often 
uncanny,  and  certainly  as  thrilling,  although  an 
agony  less  prolonged,  to  watch,  as  the  final  curve 
of  a  conquering  wood  on  the  shaven  turf. 

The  programme  and  my  ticket  of  admission 
(carrying  with  it  the  chance  of  a  prize  in  the 
lottery)  are  here,  on  the  table:  Federation  Bou- 
liste  de  l’Atlantique,  at  Niort.  Thirty-eight  clubs 
took  part,  and  leaving  Wookey  again  I  saw,  in 
the  mind’s  eye,  little  companies  of  contestants, 
on  their  way  to  their  hotels,  with  their  boules  in 
leather  cases  in  their  left  hands,  explaining  to 
each  other,  with  their  right,  exactly  how  it  was 
that  they  lost.  Ruddy,  black-moustached,  deep¬ 
voiced  men. 


A  VERBAL  INADEQUACY 


ONE  of  the  most  surprising  replies  ever  made 
to  me — it  was  by  an  American — I  recalled 
as  I  walked  through  the  racing  stable  of 
a  trainer  at  Newmarket  and  was  led  from  box 
to  box  to  admire  the  clean  limbs  and  silky  coats 
of  his  darlings. 

Exactly  what  their  remote  ancestors  looked 
like — the  famous  Godolphin  Barb,  Byerly  Turk 
and  Darley  Arabian,  and  three  sires  who  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  the 
whole  astounding  business  of  thorough-bred 
horse-racing — we  shall  never  know;  but  prob¬ 
ably  they  were  thicker  and  not  so  nervous  and 
far  less  lustrous  and  soothing  to  the  touch. 
Slower  too,  although  one  of  the  great-great- 
grandsons  of  the  Darley  Arabian  was  the  most 
wonderful  performer  in  the  story  of  the  Turf — 
Eclipse  himself,  the  undefeatable,  with  whom 
originated  the  saying,  ‘Eclipse  first  and  the  rest 
nowhere.’  Well,  little  can  those  three  historic 
sires,  whose  blood  is  to  be  found  in  every  classic 
animal  to-day,  have  thought  of  what  was  to  follow 
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them — the  whole  complicated  machinery  of  rac¬ 
ing,  the  frenzied  cult  of  the  Turf. 

Little  can  they  have  thought  of  our  vast  estab¬ 
lishments,  under  the  shrewd  eyes  of  sagacious 
silent  trainers;  the  luxurious  motor-vans  for  the 
transport  of  the  precious  capricious  cargoes;  the 
pompously  important  Stewards  of  the  Jockey 
Club ;  the  Captain  Knowabits  and  Major  Spotems, 
the  Colonel  Hawkeyes  and  other  Press  tipsters, 
all  usually  wrong;  the  clamour  and  flushed  faces 
of  Tattersall’s  Ring;  the  shouting  newsboys  in  the 
streets ;  the  Blower  syndicate;  the  furtive  men  with 
eyes  in  the  back  of  their  heads  standing  near 
corner  public-houses;  the  special  trains  with  four- 
and-twenty  sportsmen  where  only  twelve  should 
be;  the  ‘Come-on-Stevishness’  (or  otherwise)  of 
Donoghue;  the  ‘absolutely  certain  information’ 
in  sealed  envelopes  in  the  little  newsagents’;  the 
complicated  and  costly  legislation  whose  aim  is 
to  regularize  betting  and  collect  the  tax;  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  commission  agents;  the  floods  of 
hope  and  disappointment,  elation  and  despair  that 
pass  over  the  country  from  the  result  of  the  Two- 
o’clock  onwards. 

Of  this  those  three  first  sires  recked  nothing. 
Nor  could  they  have  foreseen  what  lovely  and 
feted  progeny  was  to  be  theirs,  such  as,  to  name 
no  others,  the  glorious  Blair  Athol,  the  superb 
Ormonde,  each  winner  of  both  the  Derby  and 
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the  St.  Leger,  or  even  the  winner  of  the  Derby 
this  year. 

‘Well,’  you  ask,  ‘and  what  did  the  American 
say?’ 

‘In  a  minute,’  I  reply.  ‘No  hurry.  You  must 
allow  me,  as  our  lawyers  are  in  the  habit  of 
remarking  when  we  dare  to  offer  an  opinion  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  case — you  must  allow  me 
to  do  this  in  my  own  way.’  For  all  that  pre¬ 
liminary  matter  about  the  glories  of  the  Turf, 
whether  equine  or  human,  has  a  purpose;  it  was 
inserted  to  make  what  the  American  said  sound 
even  better. 

It  was  on  Derby  Day  when,  a  few  years  ago,  I 
was  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West. 
Talking  with  an  American  friend,  I  mentioned 
the  excitement  which  at  that  moment  was  agitat¬ 
ing  all  England  and  said  something  of  the  seeth¬ 
ing  concourse  on  Epsom  Downs,  and  so  forth. 

I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  to  the 
Derby,  or  the  St.  Leger,  or  to  Ascot. 

‘No,’  he  said;  ‘I’ve  never  played  the  ponies 
in  England.’ 

The  ponies!  Shade  of  Matthew  Dawson! 


THE  TEST 


FTER  dinner  we  were  all  sitting  in  the 


red-leather  library,  with  marvellous  first 


editions  on  the  shelves  and  a  thousand 


priceless  things  in  portfolios,  and  Melsanby 
(whose  only  fault  is  a  tendency  to  write  verse 
and  print  it  himself)  gave  me  one  of  his  very 
special  cigars. 

I  was  experiencing  sensations  of  profound 
material  peace,  when  my  host  suddenly  became 
sententious. 

‘Only  the  amateur  poet,’  he  said,  ‘can  know 
to  what  depths  of  insincerity  human  nature  can 
descend.’ 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  tone;  merely 
resignation.  But  I  was  vaguely  conscious  that 
into  my  Paradise,  my  Garden  of  Cuba,  a  ser¬ 
pent  was  crawling.  I  sank  deeper  into  my 
luxurious  resting-place. 

‘I  shall  never  stop  writing  verses,’  he  continued. 
‘I  am  too  fond  of  that  pastime.  But  this  last  ven¬ 
ture  of  mine  has  decided  me  never  to  gather  them 
into  a  book  any  more.  I’ve  learned  my  lesson.’ 
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The  others  murmured,  ‘No,  no.’ 

I  myself  said  nothing.  The  dinner  had  been 
so  good  and  the  cigar  was  so  beneficent  that  I 
settled  down  into  real  felicity  once  more  and 
puffed  with  reinforced  complacency. 

Melsanby  went  to  a  desk  and  brought  back  a 
bundle  of  papers. 

‘Look  at  these  letters,’  he  said.  ‘All  written 
by  friends  and  acquaintances  to  whom  I  sent 
the  last  book.  Listen  to  some  of  them.’ 

They  prepared  to  listen.  I  was  aware  of 
another  shadow  of  misgiving,  but  dismissed  it. 

He  picked  up  the  first  and  read  it  aloud: 
‘  “Dear  Mr.  Melsanby,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
beautiful  your  new  book  is  and  what  a  comfort 
it  has  been  to  me” — and  so  on.  That’s  from  a 
woman.  “Dear  Mr.  Melsanby,  it  was  a  kind 
thought  to  send  me  your  poems.  Nothing  gives 
me  so  much  delight  as  poetry,  and  yours  is  so 
exquisite.”  Another  woman.’ 

There  was  a  buzz  which  meant,  ‘Ah,  yes,  a 
woman,  of  course.’ 

‘Here’s  a  man,’  resumed  our  host:  ‘  “Dear 
Melsanby,  I  have  read  your  poems  with  great 
interest.  I  like  all,  but  ‘The  Purple  Emperor’ 
is  my  chief  favourite.  Butterflies  have  always 
been  my  hobby.”  Artful  devil,  that.’ 

Another  buzz  of  complete  man-to-man  under¬ 
standing. 
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‘Another  man,’  said  Melsanby,  ‘also  artful: 
“Dear  Mr.  Melsanby,  I  have  enjoyed  your  new 
book  immensely,  but  should  like  to  pick  a  bone 
with  you  over  the  structure  of  the  third  sonnet  in 
the  opening  series.  I  mean  that  fine  one  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mussolini,  with  its  contrast  between 
the  black  shirts  of  Fascismo  and  the  red  shirts 
of  Garibaldi.  Your  rhyming  scheme  is  A. B.B.A. 
A.C.C.A.,  whereas  I  hold  that  nothing  is  per¬ 
missible  but  A.B.B.A.A.B.B.A.  Would  not  the 
expenditure  of  a  little  more  midnight  oil  have 
given  you  the  accepted  form?  Forgive  this  cap¬ 
tiousness.  For  the  rest  of  the  book  I  have  only 
the  most  cordial  praise.”  ’ 

Everybody  laughed  in  the  right  way,  excepting 
myself.  I  withdrew  farther  into  the  shade. 

‘Just  one  more,’  said  Melsanby.  ‘Oh,  yes, 
this  one.  This  is  a  peculiarly  hard  case  because 
it’s  from  a  friend  who  ought  to  know  better: 
“Dear  old  Man,  your  latest  book  is  also  the 
best.  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.”  ’ 
He  folded  up  the  papers  and  returned  all  but 
one  to  the  drawer. 

‘No,’  he  said,  sinking  back  in  his  chair  again, 
‘that’s  my  last  act  of  self-indulgence  as  a  versifier. 
If  ever  I  issue  another  book  it  shall  be  at  the 
publisher’s  expense,  not  my  own.’ 

‘But  why?’  some  one  asked.  ‘Those  seem  to 
be  very  appreciative  letters.’ 
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‘Very/  he  said.  ‘But  let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing.  All  those  books  were  uncut.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  two-hundred-and-forty  pages.  Before 
I  distributed  them  I  made  out  in  a  disguised  hand 
a  whole  cheque-book  of  cheques  for  various 
amounts,  large  and  small,  made  payable  to  my¬ 
self,  and  these  I  signed  with  a  sham  name.  I 
then  inserted  one  of  them  in  each  copy  of  the 
book  somewhere  about  page  200.  Now,  what 
would  be  the  first  action  of  a  reader  of  the  book 
who  came  upon  one  of  these  cheques?  Would 
it  not  be  to  return  it  to  me?’ 

‘Of  course,’  we  replied. 

‘Then  where,’  he  asked,  suddenly  turning  to 
me,  ‘is  the  one  that  was  in  the  copy  I  sent  you?’ 

‘Me!’  I  exclaimed  weakly,  wondering  why  on 
earth  I  hadn’t  felt  ill  a  little  earlier  and  gone 
home. 

‘Yes/  Melsanby  went  on  remorselessly.  ‘You 
say  here’ — he  picked  up  the  remaining  letter — 
‘I  have  read  every  word.’ 

The  others  drew  back  to  wait  for  my  answer. 
A  horrid  set  of  men. 

‘Ah!’  I  said,  ‘mine  must  have  been  one  of  the 
copies  without  a  cheque  in  it.’ 

‘On  the  contrary,’  he  said,  ‘yours  was  the  first 
that  we  prepared  and  addressed,  Janet  and  I.’ 
(Janet,  the  daughter,  who  I  was  thinking  both 
idolized  and  idealized  me.)  ‘It  was  in  order  to 
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test  your  boast  about  being  so  candid  that  the 
whole  trick  started.  But  don’t  be  unhappy,’  he 
added;  ‘you  are  not  al°ne-  Not  one  single 
cheque  has  come  back.’ 


ROMANS  IN  BRITAIN 


FINDING  myself,  in  a  car  and  not  alone, 
among  the  lanes  south  of  Petworth,  ‘Let 
me’,  I  said  to  my  companion,  ‘show  you 
one  of  the  lions  of  our  county — a  Roman  villa 
— and  we  must  be  quick,  because  at  this  time  of 
year’ — it  was  a  golden  day  of  October — ‘the  sun 
has  a  way  of  dropping  far  too  soon  behind  the 
hills’ — pointing,  as  I  spoke,  to  the  Downs,  which 
hereabouts  rise  sheer  from  the  plain  like  a  gigan¬ 
tic  rampart,  and  just  then  were  increased  in 
mystery  and  apparently  in  bulk  by  a  cloak  of 
autumnal  vapour. 

So  off  we  sped  to  Bignor,  a  remote  and  minute 
village  where  you  buy  your  groceries  in  a  tim¬ 
bered  cottage  dating  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Bignor  is  just  a  collection  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  so  tortuous  and  steep  and  flinty  and  narrow 
are  its  approaches  that  no  one  would  visit  it  were 
it  not  that  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries  ago 
a  Roman  Governor  or  General  decided  that  it  was 
an  ideal  spot  in  which  to  build  a  country  resi¬ 
dence.  Who  he  was  is  not  known,  but  most 
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probably  an  official  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Regnum,  now  called  Chichester,  ten  miles  away 
across  the  Downs,  the  main  road  from  which 
stronghold  to  Londinium  or  London — the  route 
now  known  as  Stane  Street — descending  to  the 
weald  on  the  north  side  of  Bignor  Hill :  an  easy 
distance  for  the  patrician  and  his  wife  and  family 
to  be  carried  to  the  villa  across  the  fields  in  litters. 
Once  there  they  would  be  very  well  placed,  with 
all  their  comforts  about  them,  a  hot-air  system 
of  heating,  sumptuous  baths,  and  a  pillared  ter¬ 
race  from  which  to  watch  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  hollows,  or  combes,  of  the  hills,  with 
all  their  wants  supplied,  free  of  charge,  by  servile 
slaves  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood. 

The  existence  of  these  Bignor  pavements  was 
first  revealed  in  1 8 1 1 ,  while  the  farmer,  Mr. 
Tupper,  was  ploughing.  The  Roman  villa  at 
Chedworth,  just  off  the  Fossway  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  which  has  been  better  preserved,  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  less  natural  way  through  the  agency 
of  our  friend  the  ferret.  One  of  these  animals 
having  gone  to  ground,  it  was  necessary  to  dig 
him  out,  and  in  the  process  of  digging  there 
tumbled  from  the  hole  a  mass  of  tessarae.  That 
was  in  1864  or  1866,  and  the  owner,  Lord  Eldon, 
was  so  excited  that  he  set  an  antiquary  to  excavate. 
The  result  is  to  be  seen  to-day  by  anyone  who 
cares  to  make  the  expedition,  which  is  perhaps 
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best  made  from  Cirencester,  or  Corinium,  some 
ten  miles  distant,  or  from  Bibury,  which  is  nearer. 
Bignor  villa  stands  on  the  plain;  the  Ched- 
worth  villa  is  on  a  hill-side,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Coin.  Bignor  is  in  the  whitewashed-wall  and 
thatch  country;  Chedworth  in  the  grey  stone, 
grey  slate  country,  where  every  cottage  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  only  the  tin  tabernacles  are  vile. 
(There  is  a  galvanized  iron  conventicle  at  Win¬ 
ston,  painted  red,  that  causes  one  to  groan.) 

One  can  only  conjecture  as  to  the  builders  of 
these  Roman  homes.  Various  indications  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  one  of  the  owners  of  Ched¬ 
worth  was  a  Christian;  but  too  little  of  the  Bignor 
palace  has  been  laid  bare  for  inferences  as  to 
any  nuances  of  religion.  So  far  as  the  disclosed 
pavements  bear  witness,  the  place  was  polytheistic. 
Perhaps  some  day  there  will  be  more  digging. 
There  should  be,  for  beneath  those  mangel-wurzels 
what  treasure  may  not  lie? 

At  Chedworth  the  mosaics  are  not  richer  than 
at  Bignor,  where  the  Ganymede,  the  Cupid  gladi¬ 
ators  and  the  head  of  Medusa  are  to  be  seen,  but 
more  of  the  villa  has  been  exposed,  and  enough 
stonework  remains  for  the  excellence  of  the  stone¬ 
cutter’s  art  to  be  realized.  Since  probably  the 
first  thing  that  happened  after  the  Roman  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Britain  was  for  the  natives  to  pull  down 
these  absurd  foreign  structures  with  their  ridi- 
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culous  bathrooms,  in  order  to  build  with  the 
material  more  sensible  abodes  totally  lacking  any 
such  excrescences,  it  follows  that  the  only  traces 
that  could  remain  are  the  pavements;  and  since 
pavements  in  rural  districts  are  very  quickly  silted 
over  and  lost,  it  is  only  by  such  chances  as  I  have 
named  that  they  come  to  light.  And  when  they 
do  there  is  seldom  little  wall-work  to  be  seen, 
and  at  Bignor  practically  none. 

The  Romans  left  us  the  alignment  of  their 
roads,  many  of  which  are  the  basis  of  the  roads 
of  to-day,  and  they  left  us  a  few  ruins,  such  as 
London  Wall,  and  various  crypts,  and  the  Silches- 
ter  and  Caerleon  amphitheatres  and  the  baths  at 
Bath;  and  what  else?  They  came,  they  saw, 
they  conquered,  and  they  withdrew  to  Italy;  and 
back  to  nature  fell  most  of  their  handiwork.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  married  British 
women,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  island  type 
was  influenced  by  these  alliances  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine,  especially  as  the  Normans 
came  later,  and  Norman  noses  and  Roman  noses 
have  an  affinity. 
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TURNING  over  the  pages  of  a  guidebook, 
I  came  upon  a  photograph  of  a  grey  stone 
Tudor  mansion  of  cool  and  placid  beauty, 
and  in  the  description  of  it  read  that  it  was  in 
an  upper  room  of  this  comely  abode  that  Sir 
Walter  Long,  its  owner,  and  his  neighbour,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  smoked  the  first  pipe  of  tobacco 
on  English  soil.  To  see  that  room,  where,  as 
the  author  of  the  guidebook  says,  such  a  light 
was  kindled  as  has  never  since  been  extinguished, 
became,  of  course,  an  imperative  duty,  and  the 
next  week-end  found  me  on  the  way  to  this  his¬ 
toric  house — South  Wraxall  Manor — which  is 
some  three  or  four  miles  from  Bradford-on-Avon, 
in  the  midst  of  the  grey-stone  country,  where 
once,  before  red  brick  and  corrugated  iron  forced 
an  entry,  every  farm-house  was  fair. 

Of  Bradford-on-Avon  I  should  like  to  say  much, 
so  rich  is  it  in  architectural  treasure — from  the 
simple  Saxon  church  to  Kingston  House  in  all 
its  floridity,  from  the  little  bridge-building  and 
the  mammoth  tithe-barn  at  its  foot  to  the  hermi- 
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tage  on  its  brow — but  not  now,  for  to  treat  it 
as  a  detail  in  a  discourse  on  the  divine  weed 
would  be  a  slight;  and  after  my  experiences  at 
South  Wraxall,  anything  like  impoliteness  would 
be  an  outrage  and  indeed  an  impossibility.  For 
every  one  concerned  in  this  expedition  was  of 
courtesy  the  flower:  the  innkeeper  at  Bradford 
Leigh  who  had  to  be  wrenched  from  his  afternoon 
nap  to  tell  the  way;  the  demure  maiden  in  white 
stockings  by  Wraxall  church  who  told  it  again; 
the  chauffeur’s  wife  at  the  Manor,  who  was 
sure  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  the  owner  to 
allow  his  house  to  be  seen;  the  owner  himself, 
who  directed  that  free  access  should  be  given;  and 
lastly  his  suave  and  bending  butler,  so  hospitably 
anxious  that  nothing  interesting  should  be  over¬ 
looked.  But  friendliness  is  a  tradition  here,  an 
adjacent  building  now  serving  as  a  farm-house 
having  originally  been  a  hospice  for  poor  trav¬ 
ellers,  and  I  doubt  not  that  had  I  fainted  by  the 
way  I  could  still  have  found  solace  there.  None 
the  less,  ‘Should  I,’  I  asked  myself,  as  we  passed 
from  room  to  room,  ‘were  it  my  happy  fortune  to 
live  in  a  beautiful  place  like  this — should  I  wel¬ 
come  the  outside  world?  Would  my  paths  be 
destitute  of  gates  and  open  to  all?’  Very,  very 
doubtful.  And  such  paths  too,  leading  directly 
from  the  high  road,  with  valerian  of  a  lovely 
shade  (far  lighter  than  that  common  to  the 
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plant  on  railway  embankments,  its  favourite 
haunt,  or  in  the  chalk  pits  at  Gravesend),  and 
little  delicate  toad-flax  springing  from  the 
walls. 

South  Wraxall  Manor,  which  has  been  so  care¬ 
fully  handled  by  its  present  owner  that  you  cannot 
detect  any  anachronism,  was  begun  by  Robert 
Long  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
and  the  gateway  and  the  exquisite  oriel  window 
over  it  are  survivals  of  his  structure.  It  was 
added  to  by  Raleigh’s  friend,  Sir  Walter  Long, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  great 
drawing-room  with  its  decorated  plaster  ceiling 
was  finished  a  little  later.  Of  Sir  Walter  I 
cannot  find  much  that  is  interesting,  but  he  had 
a  son,  Sir  James,  born  here,  a  Royalist  soldier, 
who,  after  being  defeated  by  Cromwell,  became  his 
friend,  and  of  whom  Aubrey,  the  Wiltshire  anti¬ 
quary,  speaks  very  highly  for  his  wit  and  humour 
and  widespread  curiosity.  Hawking,  hunting, 
and  swordsmanship  were  among  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  while  he  was  exceedingly  searching  in 
natural  things.  Sir  James’s  daughter,  Ann  Long, 
also  born  at  South  Wraxall  Manor,  was  described 
by  Swift  as  ‘the  most  beautiful  person  of  the  age 
she  lived  in,  of  great  honour  and  virtue,  infinite 
sweetness  and  generosity  of  temper,  and  true  good 
sense’,  and  one  likes  to  think  of  her  when  a 
little  girl,  years  before  she  became  illustrious  as 
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a  ‘Toast’,  hand  in  hand  with  her  father  in  this 
retired  pleasaunce. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  in  which  the  guest 
chamber  was  turned  into  a  smoking-room,  because 
much  mystery  surrounds  the  early  days  of  tobacco 
in  England;  but  I  can  testify  that  the  room  has  a 
high  ceiling  among  the  timbers  of  which  the  blue- 
grey  spirals  would  graciously  ascend.  It  would 
not,  of  course,  have  been  Raleigh’s  first  pipe: 
he  must  have  smoked  many  before  he  reached 
Wiltshire,  including  that  famous  one  which 
earned  him  a  drenching  from  the  affrighted  man¬ 
servant  who,  thinking  his  master  on  fire,  emptied 
a  bucket  over  him.  But  we  can  easily  believe 
that  it  was  the  introduction  of  Sir  Walter  Long 
to  the  enchantress;  and  one  wonders  how  he  liked 
it.  ‘Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight?’ 
another  friend  of  Raleigh’s,  Christopher  Mar¬ 
lowe,  asks.  But  this  question  can  be  a  debate- 
able  one  with  regard  to  tobacco.  It  was  Raleigh, 
by  the  way,  who  wrote  the  reply  to  Marlowe’s 
lyric  ‘Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love’ — no 
reference  to  the  weed  being  involved  there. 

It  is,  I  think,  unfortunate  that  historians  cannot 
be  more  decided  about  the  insidious  comforter 
which  thieves  in  their  strange  backslang  called 
occabot  and  which  the  King  who  cut  off  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  head  hated  with  such  a  loath¬ 
ing  that  he  was  constrained  to  compose  a  ‘Coun- 
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terblast’  to  it.  Popular  legend  gives  Raleigh  the 
honour  of  bringing  to  England  both  tobacco  and 
potatoes.  The  year  usually  given  is  1586.  But 
in  1558  a  Spanish  doctor  brought  tobacco  to 
Spain,  while  the  French  Ambassador  to  Portugal, 
Jean  Nicot,  told  his  Queen,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
about  it,  and  was  so  active  in  commending  the 
plant  that  his  name  has  ever  since  been  associated 
with  it:  My  Lady  Nicotine  to  witness.  Raleigh 
himself  never  was  in  Virginia,  although  he  sent 
an  emissary  there,  but  in  1586  Sir  Francis  Drake 
came  back  from  that  colony  with  pipes  and  a 
supply  of  the  leaf  which  he  gave  to  Raleigh,  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  Raleigh 
was  the  first  smoker  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
make  a  fashion.  Since  then  all  have  fed  on 
honeydew;  all,  that  is,  except  James  I  and  Alger¬ 
non  Charles  Swinburne,  and  a  few  other  intol¬ 
erant  eccentrics.  As  to  Sir  Walter  Long’s  sub¬ 
sequent  career  as  a  smoker  we  know  nothing: 
but  Raleigh  never  wavered,  and,  like  the  soldier 
in  ‘The  Tinder  Box’  (but  unhappily  without  such 
a  triumphant  sequel),  enjoyed  a  pipe  while  the 
executioner  was  sharpening  his  axe. 


DIVERS  WAITS 


IN  talking  recently  with  an  old  friend  who  is 
not  long  for  this  world,  he  said  with  a  smile 
that  although  among  the  thoughts  that  crowd 
into  the  mind  of  those  who  know  their  days  to 
be  numbered,  regret  for  time  lost  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  neglected  must  always  hold  a  high  place, 
it  was  not  so  much  the  time  wasted  by  himself 
that  was  disturbing  him,  but  the  loss  of  time  that 
had  been  forced  upon  him  by  circumstance  and 
other  people.  T  am  no  arithmetician,’  he  said, 
‘but  lying  here,  doing  nothing,  it  has  amused  me 
to  estimate  the  hours  that  I  have  spent  in  waiting 
for  unpunctual  friends  and  unpunctual  trains  and 
business  men  who  have  failed  to  keep  their 
appointments,  and  doctors  and  dentists  and  bar¬ 
bers,  and,  above  all,  women — and  I  reckon  that 
it  would  not  be  an  extravagant  estimate  if  I 
put  them  down  in  bulk  at  six  months.  Now, 
in  a  just  world,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  give 
us  on  our  death-beds  an  extension  of  time 
equivalent  to  the  precious  minutes  of  which  we 
had  thus  been  robbed?  Tired  as  I  am,  I 
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should  not  rebel  if  I  were  given  those  six  months 
more.’ 

If  I  come  to  add  up,  on  my  death-bed,  as  my 
old  friend  has  been  doing,  these  thefts  from  a  too 
brief  span,  not  the  least  prominent  will  be  those 
— due  not  to  man  but  to  God — spent  at  cricket 
matches  waiting  for  the  rain  to  stop.  So  melan¬ 
choly,  so  tragic  even,  are  these  waits — one  resents 
them  so  intensely — that  I  feel  now  that  if  I  had 
all  that  lost  time  given  back  to  me  I  should  live 
for  ever.  If  ever  there  is  nothing  to  do,  it  is 
then.  When  you  wait  for  a  train  you  can  examine 
the  bookstall.  When  in  a  queue  waiting  for 
doors  to  open  you  are  entertained  by  men  who 
sing  or  recite,  who  contort,  play  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  or  do  odd  things  with  spoons.  When 
you  wait  at  the  dentist’s  or  doctor’s  there  are 
illustrated  papers  where  you  may  ascertain,  read¬ 
ing  from  left  to  right,  who  was  at  Ascot  the  year 
before  last.  When  you  wait  at  the  barber’s  there 
is  the  news  actually  of  the  day.  When  you  wait 
at  the  lawyer’s  there  are  august  names  in  white 
paint  on  deed  boxes  to  be  reverenced.  These 
are  beguilements  of  a  sort.  But  at  a  cricket 
match  you  have  no  resources.  All  you  can  do 
is  to  scan  the  sulky  sky  and  hope  against  hope 
and  become  more  and  more  deeply  ingrained  a 
Briton.  For  if  we  did  not  play  cricket,  and  if 
cricket  were  not  continually  being  spoiled  by 
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rain,  we  should  not  be  the  odd,  optimistic,  pessi¬ 
mistic,  phlegmatic,  impetuous,  sardonic,  senti¬ 
mental  creatures  that  we  are. 

Waiting  for  our  turn  at  a  foreign  Poste  Res- 
tante  counter  can  be  an  experience  calling  up  all 
our  resources  of  endurance  and  tact.  For  there 
are  so  many  trials  to  cope  with.  First  of  all 
there  is  the  total  lack  of  queue-sense  which  marks 
all  Continental  people,  so  that  the  front  place  is 
continually  being  taken  by  the  last-comer.  Then 
there  are  the  long  confidential  conversations  which 
those  ahead  of  you  settle  down  to  with  the  official. 
Then  there  is  the  official  himself,  who  smokes 
cigarettes,  and  is  constantly  going  away  for  quite 
a  long  while.  Even  if  he  didn’t  smoke  and 
didn’t  thus  absent  himself,  you  would  have  no 
confidence  in  him.  Our  own  post-office  atten¬ 
dants  can  often  seem  to  lack  concentration,  and 
they  occasionally  have  the  air  of  looking  upon 
customers  as  interruptions  to  conversation;  but 
compared  with  the  post-office  attendants  on  the 
Continent  they  are  as  rock:  superior  to  all;  with 
the  one  exception  of  the  telegram  officials,  who, 
after  writing  things  in  a  book  with  a  very  pointed 
pen,  earn  our  lasting  gratitude  by  not  asking  us 
to  stick  on  the  stamps.  But  if  we  are  conscious 
of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Poste  Restante  official 
as  we  are  still  approaching  him,  how  can  I  des¬ 
cribe  our  dubiety  and  mistrust  when  we  at  last 
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confront  him  and  watch  with  what  light-hearted 
carelessness  he  comes  to  the  momentous  task  of 
looking  for  our  letters?  We  then  doubt  every¬ 
thing,  and  first  of  all  that  he  can  read.  ‘Is  he 
going  to  the  right  pigeon-hole?’  we  ask  ourselves. 
‘Does  he  realize  that  the  name  begins  with  L?’ 
‘How  can  anyone  properly  examine  addresses 
as  quickly  as  that?’  ‘Why  can’t  he  stop  talking 
to  the  girl  behind  the  screen?’  And,  when  he 
says  there  is  nothing  for  us,  it  is  with  a  super¬ 
human  effort  that  we  drag  our  unbelieving  feet 
away. 

But  there  is  an  even  worse  Continental  tarry¬ 
ing  place  than  the  post  office.  I  am  not,  at  the 
moment,  thinking  of  the  entr’actes  in  the  music 
halls  and  cinemas,  which  are  pitilessly  long,  but 
of  the  banks  where  you  take  your  letter  of  credit. 
Here,  again,  as  in  the  post  office,  tobacco  sows 
the  seeds  of  suspicion.  Is  it  possible,  we  ask 
ourselves,  that  real  efficiency  and  attention  to 
affairs  can  go  with  so  much  smoking?  Can  cal¬ 
culations  be  exact  when  seen  only  through  a 
grey  and  often  pungent  haze  of  cigar  and  cigar¬ 
ette?  Although  we  are  accustomed  to  smok¬ 
ing  in  many  businesses  in  England — one  cannot, 
for  example,  buy  a  motor-car,  without  being 
extensively  puffed  at — the  habit  has  not  yet 
invaded  our  banks.  But  on  the  Continent  finance 
and  the  weed  seem  to  be  inseparable.  Whether 
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the  procedure  of  getting  a  few  hundred  francs  or 
lire  or  marks  or  pesetas  would  be  accelerated 
were  there  no  cigarettes  between  the  clerk’s  lips, 
I  cannot  say;  but  as  things  now  are,  there  seems 
to  be  no  such  protracted  manoeuvre  as  this  in  the 
whole  domain  of  commerce. 

You  are  less  uncomfortable  than  at  the  Poste 
Restante  because  there  is  no  queue  and  you  can 
take  a  chair;  but  in  other  respects  you  are  worse 
off.  In  the  post  office  you  can  occasionally  see 
the  man  whom  ultimately  you  will  deal  with,  and 
that  is  a  certain  satisfaction;  but  in  the  bank  you 
know  nothing  and  are  told  nothing.  The  clerk 
who  took  your  papers  away  handed  them  to 
another,  who  handed  them  to  another,  and  this 
last  one  instantly  disappeared  with  them  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since.  Now  and  then  you 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  first  ones,  but  they  are 
talking  or  laughing  or  lighting  fresh  cigarettes 
and  never  throw  even  a  glance  your  way.  The 
clock  moving  on  sends  your  thoughts  disagree¬ 
ably  to  the  matter  of  your  taxi,  and  you  wonder 
what  kind  of  reply  the  manager  of  the  bank 
would  make  if  you  insisted  upon  the  fare  being 
paid  by  him — as  would  be  only  just! 

It  is  not  that  you  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do,  for  the  life  of  this  great  concern  is  going  on 
all  around  you.  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  a  banker 
in  a  foreign  city.  Few  moments  pass  without 
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one  or  other  of  the  two  uniformed  messengers 
being  beckoned  by  clerks,  handed  coins,  and 
sent  on  errands,  and  each  time  they  come  back 
with  two  packets  of  cigarettes.  Other  of  the 
clients  or  customers  repay  study  now  and  then, 
and  the  different  ways  in  which  clerks  at  their 
desks  register  ennui  is  not  uninteresting. 

After  half  an  hour  more  a  total  stranger  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  counter  and  calls  your  name.  He 
has  yellowish  hair  and  wears  horn-rimmed  glasses, 
and  his  cigarette  is  in  a  holder  so  long  that  he 
appears  to  be  preparing  for  that  Japanese  jug¬ 
gling  trick  where  a  ball  is  balanced  on  a  stick 
held  in  the  mouth.  He  is  English  and  affable, 
and  this  inspires  confidence.  ‘At  last!’  you  think. 

‘Will  you  sign  your  name  here,’  he  says,  ‘and 
here,  and  then  again  here?’  Of  course  you  will : 
anything  to  oblige  and  expedite  this  grisly  affair. 
For  this  surely  must  be  the  end;  they  must  now 
realize  that  the  perilous  game  of  keeping  you 
away  from  your  money  is  up  I 

But  no.  Grasping  the  document,  he  vanishes 
as  completely  as  that  earlier  intermediary,  and 
another  twenty  minutes  pass  before  what  one 
would  imagine  ought  to  be  a  trifling  matter  of 
daily  banking  routine  is  completed  .  .  .  and  then 
you  find  that  the  exchange  has  fallen  several 
points  since  you  made  your  calculations. 


WHEELS 


I.  THE  PRAM’S  PROGRESS 


‘  OOD  hansoms  when  they  die’,  I  once 

I  -w"  wrote,  ‘go  to  Oxford.’  Good  omni- 
buses  become  residences,  or  shelters 
in  the  midst  of  allotments.  But  what  about  the 
smallest  organisms  of  the  vehicular  group:  a  con¬ 
veyance  at  the  extreme  other  end  of  the  species: 
the  pram?  We  know  only  too  well  what  becomes 
of  old  prams  because  we  see  them  so  often,  carry¬ 
ing  among  their  worn-out  cushions  not  babies 
but  bundles,  not  little  lords  and  little  ladies  of 
creation,  but  firewood,  potatoes,  and  the  wash. 

As  to  their  intermediary  vicissitudes  I  know 
quite  a  lot,  because  I  had  a  long  talk  with  one 
the  other  day.  I  found  it  deserted  beside  the 
road  while  its  owners  were  in  a  neighbouring 
wood  gathering  sticks,  and  it  told  me  its  story. 
Vestiges  of  past  splendour  were  still  visible,  but 
it  was  a  poor  pathetic  thing. 

‘I  had  a  lovely  beginning,’  it  said  wistfully, 
‘Everything  about  me  was  of  the  best,  and  I 
was  put  right  in  front  of  the  shop  window  for  the 
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passers-by  to  see  me.  And  while  they  were 
looking  at  me  I  was  looking  at  them  and  wonder¬ 
ing  who  they  were  and  what  my  luck  was  to  be. 
Of  course  those  who  stared  longest  were  the 
poorest,  and  they  couldn’t  possibly  have  afforded 
anything  so  swagger  as  I  was.  Girls  and  women 
always;  never  men,  except  now  and  then  a  young 
one  with  his  girl  on  his  arm. 

‘Sometimes  they  would  come  in  to  ask  the 
price;  at  least  the  girls  would.  The  men  never 
came  in  too;  bashful,  I  suppose.  But  I  was 
always  too  dear.  I  was  sorry  sometimes,  for  the 
girls  were  so  nice. 

4  “Don’t  you  worry,”  the  pram  next  to  me  said; 
a  second-hand  one;  not  old,  but  it  had  gone  out 
to  one  place  and  then  had  been  taken  back  because 
a  double  one  was  needed:  twins,  you  know; 
and  it  was  there  at  a  reduction  because  the 
tyres  weren’t  absolutely  new.  “Don’t  you 
worry,”  it  said;  “you  wouldn’t  enjoy  being  with 
people  like  that.  They  keep  you  in  a  narrow 
hall  and  every  one  kicks  you  or  knocks  into 
you  when  passing.  The  nurse  not  in  uniform 
either.” 

4  “I  shouldn’t  mind  that  if  I  liked  them,”  I 
answered;  but  the  other  pram  laughed.  “Any¬ 
way,”  she  said,  “it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
you’ll  know,  because  you’re  bound  to  begin  with 
the  swells.” 
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‘And  almost  before  she  had  finished  speaking 
I  was  being  sold  to  a  beautiful  lady,  and  that 
evening  I  was  sent  off  in  a  van  to  her  house  in 
Park  Lane.  I  was  put  at  first  in  a  dark  room 
all  alone,  but  after  a  week  or  so  I  was  moved 
into  the  hall.  It  was  a  false  alarm,  however; 
it  often  is,  as  I’ve  discovered  since;  and  I  was 
there  for  another  week,  with  grave  important 
doctors  always  passing  in  and  out;  and  then  one 
day  a  superb  nurse,  in  uniform,  packed  blankets 
and  pillows  and  coverlets  into  me,  and  then 
gently  laid  a  tiny  baby  among  them  and  wheeled 
me  off  into  the  Park. 

‘How  proud  I  was  of  the  little  baby — it  was 
a  boy  and  he  was  going  to  be  a  Lord  some  day 
— and  how  I  liked  being  in  the  Park,  all  among 
the  other  nurses  and  babies  and  prams  and  sol¬ 
diers!  While  the  nurses  talk  together  we  talk 
too,  you  know,  and  compare  notes  not  only  as 
to  our  homes  and  our  passengers  and  our  nurses 
and  their  soldiers,  but  as  to  the  way  in  which 
we’re  pushed  and  how  nervous  some  of  us  are 
when  we  come  to  crossings,  and  how  safe  others 
feel  when  a  bond  of  friendship  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  police.  My  one  had  a  wonderful 
way  with  point-duty  inspectors. 

‘Well,  I  was  the  happiest  pram  in  London  for 
a  year,  and  then  a  terrible  thing  happened:  the 
poor  little  Lord  died,  and  the  parents  took  such 
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a  dislike  to  me  that  I  was  given  to  the  butler, 
who  at  once  put  me  in  a  sale. 

‘I  was  still  handsome,  although  we  had  been 
caught  in  storms  quite  a  lot  and  I  had  been  left 
too  much  in  the  sun;  but  it  broke  my  heart 
when  I  heard  the  auctioneer  say,  “Thirty  shil¬ 
lings,  for  the  last  time;  for  the  last  time,  thirty 
shillings.  Gone!” 

‘My  new  owner  lived  in  Battersea  and  was  a 
clerk  in  the  City;  and  his  baby  also  was  late  in 
arriving.  While  we  were  waiting  I  was  borrowed 
by  more  than  one  neighbour — first  for  “Little 
Gladys”  and  then  for  “Little  Gert”;  and  indeed 
for  the  next  four  years  I  was  being  as  much  bor¬ 
rowed  by  others  as  used  for  my  own  family. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  clerk  got  a  rise  and 
was  persuaded  to  buy  a  new  pram  as  part  of  the 
celebration,  and  I  am  sure  was  not  unwilling,  for 
he  often  pushed  it  himself. 

‘My  next  home  was  at  a  navvy’s,  where  I 
lived  under  a  piece  of  tarpaulin,  padlocked  to 
the  railings,  and  spent  hours  outside  public- 
houses  while  my  baby’s  parents  sat  inside  with 
their  friends.  He  was  a  dear  little  baby,  “Young 
’Erb” — in  fact,  I  have  had  great  luck  with  all 
my  babies — but  how  I  missed  Hyde  Park  and 
the  kind  policemen!  How  I  missed  the  nurse’s 
uniform ! 

‘I  missed  even  Battersea  Park,  for  we  lived 
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entirely  among  little  streets,  and  whenever  I  was 
pushed  out  by  day  I  was  used  even  more  as  a 
lorry  than  as  a  pram,  for  any  parcel  was  popped 
in  with  the  child.  Often  and  often  has  the  poor 
little  creature  cried  with  pain  from  a  wedge  of 
cheese  in  his  back  when  his  mother  thought  it 
was  colic.  I  knew. 

‘But  I  was  soon  to  be  a  lorry  and  nothing  else, 
it  seemed,  for  when  the  navvy’s  wife  decided  that 
I  was  too  shabby  even  for  her  I  was  sold  to 
the  people  who  have  got  me  now  and  who  use 
me  only  to  carry  things  in.  Tramps,  if  you 
please!  To-day  it’s  sticks,  with  possibly  a  rabbit 
or  two  hidden  underneath.  To-morrow  it  may 
be  old  clothes.  But  whatever  it  is  it  won’t  be 
a  baby.’ 

II.  A  REVENANT 

The  other  night  I  was  lost,  hopelessly  lost, 
within  a  few  yards  of  my  abode. 

The  recognizable  world  had  disappeared,  sunk 
beneath  a  sea  of  soft  and  stealthy  mist.  But  for 
the  feel  of  the  solid  ground  beneath  one’s  feet  one 
might  have  been  a  phantom. 

I  have  been  out  in  many  fogs  in  my  time,  but 
hitherto  have  always  retained  a  hold  on  the  points 
of  the  compass.  But  on  this  occasion  I  had 
descended  from  a  friend’s  taxi  without  giving 
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sufficient  thought  to  its  position,  with  the  result 
that  I  was  lost. 

Conceive  of  me,  then,  to  whom  a  certain  stigma 
of  familiarity  with  London  may  be  said  to  attach, 
fumbling  my  way  for  two  of  the  smallest  and 
chilliest  hours  of  the  night,  along  the  streets  and 
squares  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  fondly 
believed  I  dwelt.  In  no  fog  is  it  too  dark  to 
see  something  or  to  touch  now  and  then  upon  a 
landmark  which,  even  if  it  dissolves,  gives  you, 
before  that  dissolution,  a  clue.  Now  and  then 
such  assistance  was  mine.  But  almost  instantly 
it  vanished  again.  The  shrouding  envelopment 
was  too  complete:  the  spirit  of  mystification  let 
loose  on  these  occasions,  with  its  special  attack 
on  the  bump  of  locality,  was  too  strong. 

For  how  long  I  was  humiliated  it  is  difficult 
now  to  tell,  but  long  enough  to  crowd  my  head 
with  new  appreciation  of  the  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude  of  the  blind.  And  then  came  salvation.  I 
was  conscious  first  of  an  old  familiar  sound,  a 
tinkle  of  bells  which  I  had  not  heard  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  a  tinkle  of  bells  married  to  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  hoofs.  Once  this  jingle  was  one  of  the 
principal  strains  of  melody  running  through  the 
London  symphony;  to-day  it  exists  no  more. 
But  special  occasions  can  bring  it  again  to  the 
surface — convulsions  of  nature,  such  as  a  fog, 
or  economic  crises,  such  as  a  strike  of  taxi- 
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drivers.  Where  they  lie  hidden,  these  incredible 
vehicles  and  these  tired  but  tireless  steeds,  who 
shall  say?  But  give  them  an  opportunity,  out 
they  come. 

Thus  was  it  that,  somewhere  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Knightsbridge  (if  it  were  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  I  could  not  be  more  precise),  at  two- 
thirty  in  the  morning,  when  all  help  seemed  to 
have  vanished  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  wait  till  the  fog  lifted  or  a  milkman  or  post¬ 
man  arrived  with  some  authentic  topography, 
appeared  this  ghost  from  the  past,  this  Heaven¬ 
sent  hansom. 

I  can  still  remember  with  vividness  my  first 
hansom  ride.  It  was  about  forty-eight  years  ago, 
and  it  took  me  from  Victoria  Station  to  King’s 
Cross.  Everything  was  new  and  wonderful,  but 
nothing  in  the  London  that  we  traversed  was  so 
strange  and  exciting  as  the  hansom  itself.  For 
some  reason  which  I  have  never  fathomed,  the 
hansom  (Oxford  always  excepted)  was  held  to  be 
suitable  only  to  the  metropolis.  The  town  from 
which  I  was  travelling,  although  it  had  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  from  time 
to  time  needed  to  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the 
railway-station,  dinner-parties,  theatres,  weddings 
and  funerals,  had  only  four-wheelers  at  their 
service.  Hansoms  there  were  none.  Our  public 
conveyances  went  by  various  names:  sometimes 
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they  were  called  cabs,  sometimes  flies,  sometimes 
landaus,  but  whatever  they  were  called  they  had 
four  wheels,  and  the  driver  sat  in  front,  on  the 
box;  and  what  views  of  the  world  were  ours  as 
we  moved  along  we  gained  either  from  the 
window  on  the  right  or  the  window  on  the 
left. 

Imagine  then  the  turmoil  of  my  pulse  when, 
for  the  first  time,  I  found  myself  in  a  carriage 
where  there  was  nothing  between  me  and  the 
universe  but  two  folding  doors  and  a  horse,  and 
where  the  control  of  the  horse  was  effected  by 
an  invisible  power — for  all  I  knew,  a  cherub  in 
disguise — seated  aloft.  It  was  as  though  I  had 
secured  a  stall  at  the  drama  of  life  and  the  stall 
moved. 

But  these  reflections  are  a  digression;  we  are 
still  in  the  fog. 

‘Where’,  said  a  cheerful  voice  from  the  clouds, 
‘do  you  want  to  go?’ 

I  named  the  desired  locality. 

‘That’s  all  right,’  said  the  voice;  ‘leave  it  to 
us.’ 

Us!  What  did  the  voice  mean  by  ‘us’?  The 
choir  invisible?  The  blessed  army  of  tutelary 
saints?  No.  Nothing  so  unpractical.  It  meant 
just  the  driver  and  the  horse,  those  ancient  and 
trustworthy  allies  who  in  the  distant  past  were 
responsible  for  my  safe  conduct  after  I  would 
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not  like  to  say  how  many  follies  and  escapades. 
And  here — not  out  of  a  clear  sky,  not  as  a  bolt 
from  the  blue — anything  but  that! — but  like  a 
reply  to  a  rubbed  lamp — here  they  were  again, 
even  more  friendly  than  of  old. 

‘Jump  in!’  said  the  oracle,  and,  as  of  old,  the 
doors  mysterious  parted,  like  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  I  slid  between  and  sank,  also  as  of 
old,  into  the  welcoming  seat. 

Instantly  the  reins  fluttered,  the  horse  moved 
and  I  was  going  home  in  a  hansom  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  since  1896  either  to  road 
traction  or  to  me. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  cab  stopped  and  the  voice 
told  me  I  was  at  home. 

By  what  gifts  of  intuition  the  driver  found  his 
way,  or  whether  the  horse  was  the  real  diviner, 
I  cannot  explain.  I  prefer  to  think  of  the  whole 
episode  as  supernatural. 


III.  THE  COMPLEAT  CHAUFFEUR 

He  always  asketh  the  way  of  the  wrong  people 
first. 

*  *  *  *  * 

He  hath  a  genius  for  approaching  people  who 

are  going,  but  they  are  strangers  here. 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  he  at  last  findeth  one  who  knoweth, 
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he  forgetteth  the  direction  given  to  him  and  is 
forced  to  ask  again. 

***** 

He  hath  a  private  life  of  his  own,  which  is 
resented,  as  that  of  other  servants  is  not. 
***** 

He  is  incapable,  as  he  sitteth  on  the  box,  of 
seeing  either  signposts  or  the  names  of  inns  and 
shops. 

He  hateth  nothing  so  much  as  going  back. 

^  ■*  ^ 

When  late  he  never  lacketh  an  excuse  of  the 
kind  that  you  cannot  investigate. 

^ 

He  recognizeth  the  second  time  no  road  that 
he  hath  travelled  on  before. 

***** 

He  taketh  a  commission  on  everything  that  he 
buyeth  for  the  car. 

***** 

When  there  are  the  most  beautiful  views  he 
rusheth  at  fullest  speed.  He  forgetteth  nothing 
so  quickly  as  your  expressed  wish  to  go  slow. 
***** 

Although  he  always  hath  a  racing  edition 
under  the  seat,  he  is  unable  to  read  a  map. 
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He  hath  a  friend  who  can  effect  repairs,  or 
supply  this  and  that,  cheaper  than  anyone  else. 
***** 

His  car  is  the  last  to  be  found  by  the  commis¬ 
sionaire  after  the  theatre. 

***** 

He  is  always  ready  to  sleep,  either  on  the  box 
or,  if  his  employer  is  lenient  and  weak,  inside 
the  car. 

***** 

He  knoweth  of  other  cars  better  than  the  one 
he  is  driving  for  you  which  you  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  buying. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

He  is  striking  only  on  the  box.  When  he 
descendeth  he  diminisheth  and  becometh  less 
than  ordinary.  Knowing  this,  if  you  give  him 
a  letter  to  post  just  across  the  road,  he  driveth  to 
do  it. 

Vf:  Jfc  Vfc  rfc 

He  taketh  for  errands  twice  the  time  that  any¬ 
one  else  even  on  foot  would  need.  This  is 
partly  because  he  loitereth  and  gossipeth  and 
perhaps  drinketh,  and  partly  because  chauffeurs 
are  the  last  people  to  receive  attention  in  shops. 
***** 

He  is  unconscious  of  bumps  on  a  bad  road. 
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But  for  your  petrol  he  might  not  have  a  motor¬ 
cycle. 

***** 

He  hath  a  special  liking  for  roads  where  there 
are  tram-rails. 

***** 

Leisurely  on  his  feet,  he  becometh  a  demon 
for  speed  when  he  cleaneth  the  car. 

***** 

His  wife  complaineth  that  chauffeurs  make 
bad  husbands.  Because,  she  saith,  they  have 
no  hours;  they  are  spoiled  by  their  masters,  made 
much  of  by  their  masters’  friends  and  in  servants’ 
halls,  and  they  are  of  no  definite  class.  In  short, 
because  they  are  chauffeurs. 

***** 

He  refuseth  to  give  notice,  and  such  is  your 
dislike  of  change  and  fear  for  the  future  that  you 
do  not  give  it  to  him,  considering  endurance  the 
better  part. 

***** 

His  shortcomings  make  you  think  with  envy 
of  the  Blanks’  James,  the  Dashes’  William  and 
the  Asterisks’  Robert;  but  if  you  could  wean 
any  of  them  away  they  would  be  just  the  same. 
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OOKING  the  other  day  in  the  Guildhall 


at  the  amiable  features  of  Thomas  Tom- 


**  **  kins  as  painted  by  Sir  Joshua,  I  was 
struck  by  the  complete  disappearance  from  life  of 
that  prominent  figure  in  the  early  days  of  our 
great-grandfathers  and  great-grandmothers — the 
writing-master.  And  I  suppose  that,  among 
writing-masters,  and  afterwards  as  calligraphist, 
Thomas  Tomkins  was  chief.  In  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  folio  from  his  sure  yet  florid 
pen  with  every  example  of  writing  that  the  society 
of  his  time  could  require,  from  an  author’s  dedi¬ 
cation  to  a  prince,  to  a  tradesman’s  bill,  all  exe¬ 
cuted  with  vigour  and  verve.  This  is  the  book’s 
very  characteristic  title:  The  Beauties  of  Writing 
exemplified  in  a  variety  of  plain  and  ornamental  pen¬ 
manship  designed  to  excite  emulation  in  this  valu¬ 
able  art ;  while  among  the  sentiments  (not  unre- 
miniscent  of  certain  convivial  efforts  of  Mr. 
Swiveller)  to  which  Thomas  Tomkins  gave  par¬ 
ticular  care  in  his  script,  I  find  these:  ‘Let  Virtue 
and  Innocence  accompany  your  diversions,’  and, 
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‘As  every  art  is  more  or  less  valuable  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  exclusive  usefulness,  so  the  Art  of 
Writing  claims  our  highest  esteem  in  being  one 
of  the  greatest  Blessings  man  can  enjoy’ — writ¬ 
ing  meaning,  of  course,  not  the  activities  of 
literary  blokes,  but  the  actual  formation  of  words 
by  the  pen. 

Such  was  the  belief  in  1777,  but  how  do  we 
view  the  art  of  writing  to-day?  Where  are  the 
writing-masters?  Where  even  are  the  pens  with 
fixed  hollows  into  which  my  fingers  used  to  be 
placed — only  to  slip  away  again?  Although  cal¬ 
ligraphy  as  an  occupation  must  still  be  carried 
on — or  otherwise  how  could  there  be  the  diplo¬ 
mas  and  certificates  and  awards  of  merit  and 
scrolls  of  honour  that  are  still  constantly  being 
handed  by  pompous  gentlemen  to  recipients  with 
bowed  heads? — it  is  one  of  those  industries  whose 
workings  are  never  seen.  Where  these  crafts¬ 
men  live,  nobody  knows,  nor  are  their  perform¬ 
ances  much  exhibited.  The  only  handwriting 
that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  is  the  perplexing 
scribble  which  is  deposited  in  our  letter-boxes 
by  the  postman  and  which  usually  we  cannot 
read;  and  as,  I  suppose,  hundreds  of  new  type¬ 
writers  are  sold  every  minute,  we  shall  before 
very  long  not  see  much  even  of  that. 

That  it  ought  not  to  disappear  altogether  is 
made  plain  by  an  article  which  I  find  in  one  of 
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the  morning  papers,  stating  that  many  business 
men  are  now  insisting  upon  specimens  of  the 
handwriting  of  applicants  for  employment,  in 
order  to  submit  them  to  the  analytic  eye  of  the 
graphologist.  There  are,  it  seems,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  superficial  indications  of  character 
offered  by  handwriting — such  as  that  this  one  is 
impetuous  and  careless,  and  that  patient  and 
careful — absolute  pointers  to  far  more  subtle  ten¬ 
dencies.  To  obtain  light  upon  these  the  expert 
will  magnify  the  handwriting.  For  ordinary 
investigation  he  magnifies  eight  times,  but  if  his 
suspicions  are  really  aroused  he  will  go  up  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  I  hope  I  may 
never  see  my  poor  scrawl,  which  has  endured 
the  bitterest  criticisms  from  almost  every  one  I 
know,  thus  aggrandized.  It  would  be  a  new 
form  of  nightmare,  apart  altogether  from  what 
sinister  facts  were  discovered  or  deduced. 

But  good  or  bad,  I  hope  that  writing  by  the 
human  hand  will  never  go  out.  And  when  it  is 
good  it  can  be  very  beautiful.  I  have  in  mind 
some  exquisite  script,  and  none  the  less  so  because 
if  is  the  work  of  hands  that  have  every  right  to 
be  weary.  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  a  minute 
and  delicate  style  that  never  relaxes.  His  MSS. 
are  almost  miraculous.  I  have  never  seen  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  inscribed  by  him  within  the  space 
of  a  threepenny-bit — a  feat  which  his  great  pre- 
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decessor  Thackeray  was  fond  of  performing — 
but  I  believe,  if  he  would,  he  could  do  it.  Sir 
James  Barrie  is  a  unique  example,  within  my 
knowledge,  of  an  illegible  writer  made  legible  by 
adversity.  So  long  as  he  wrote  with  his  right 
hand,  his  correspondents  could  arrive  at  his  mean¬ 
ing  only  after  meditation  and  even  fasting.  But 
after  neuritis  in  the  right  hand  forced  him  to  take 
to  his  left,  he  became  clear  as  crystal.  But  the 
worst  handwriting  that  ever  came  my  way  was 
Andrew  Lang’s.  I  keep  letters  of  his  which  I 
still  now  and  then  turn  to  for  occupation  when  a 
crossword  puzzle  has  been  too  easy. 

Thomas  Tomkins,  I  ought  to  have  said  earlier 
in  this  article,  was  official  calligrapher  to  the  City 
of  London,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  distinction 
for  many  years;  and  one  of  the  three  proudest 
moments  in  his  long  life  was  probably  that  when, 
in  1 8 1 6,  the  Freedom  of  the  City  was  presented, 
on  the  same  day,  in  gold  boxes,  to  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of  Sus¬ 
sex,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  His  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.  All  the 
inscriptions  were  from  Thomas  Tomkins’s  hand, 
and  after  the  ceremony  the  Duke  of  Sussex  com¬ 
plimented  him  not  only  on  the  workmanship  of 
these,  but  of  all  the  others  preserved  in  duplicate 
at  the  Guildhall,  dating  from  1776,  and  all  also 
from  his  hand.  ‘You  must’,  said  the  Duke, 
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‘have  felt  yourself  very  happy  in  having  had  it  in 
your  power  to  transmit  to  posterity,  in  so  ingenious 
and  tasteful  a  manner,  records  so  honourable,’  and 
no  doubt  the  calligrapher  glowed  with  joy. 

Another  of  his  proud  moments  was  when  Sir 
Joshua  invited  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  And 
the  third?  Well,  the  third  needs  some  intro¬ 
ducing,  and  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  seldom 
have  I  found  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  a  simple  soul  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Tom¬ 
kins  as  viewed  by  Sylvanus  Urban  and  Isaac 
D’Israeli.  According  to  the  editor  of  the  Gentle¬ 
man  s  Magazine ,  the  penman  was  ‘well  known 
and  highly  respected  by  the  most  eminent  British 
Painters’,  and  ‘never  man  studied  more  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  with  whom  he  was  connected  or 
laboured  more  assiduously  to  promote  it’.  He 
even  compiled  an  anthology  of  poetry — called 
Rays  of  Genius ,  the  object  of  which  (in  the  year 
1806)  was  ‘to  allure  those  who  are  inattentive  to 
the  excellence  of  virtue’:  the  anthologist’s  idea 
of  poetry  being  somewhat — as  a  follower  of  the 
antics  of  the  muse  to-day  might  think — peculiar. 
‘Poetry’,  he  wrote  in  his  preface,  ‘may  be  said  to 
claim  our  first  attention,  as  it  was  originally 
intended  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Deity 
and  teach  mankind  the  most  important  precepts 
of  religion  and  virtue.’  Other  times,  other 
manners. 
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To  the  father  of  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey 
Tomkins  was,  however,  merely  a  vain  and  foolish 
fellow,  with  a  bee  always  buzzing  in  his  bonnet: 
this  insect  representing  the  conviction  that  a  cal¬ 
ligrapher  was  the  equal  of  a  painter.  According 
to  Isaac  D’Israeli,  Tomkins’s  life  was  embittered 
and  his  end — at  the  age  of  seventy-three — accel¬ 
erated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  never  included 
among  the  guests  of  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  ‘These  invitations’,  he  remarks, 
‘are  as  limited  as  they  are  select,  and  the  Academy 
persisted  in  considering  Tomkins  as  a  writing- 
master.’  Hence  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
Thomas  Tomkins  ‘died  for  want  of  a  dinner’. 
There  may  be  truth  in  this  allegation  and  there 
may  not.  Anyway,  it  helps  to  support  my  belief 
that  the  third  of  the  proudest  moments  in  the  life 
of  this  excellent  creature  was  when  Francis 
Chantrey,  R.A.,  after  making  his  bust,  refused 
his  full  fee  for  it  because  it  was  executed  ‘for  a 
fellow  artist’. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  GENEROSITY 


THIS  morning  of  May,  with  the  Derby 
only  a  week  or  so  distant,  I  received  a 
letter  in  which  occurred  the  following 

passage : 

What  I  really  write  about  is  not  my  health,  but  to  say  that, 
if  you  have  any  opportunity  of  getting  a  Calcutta  Sweepstake 
ticket,  I’d  like  one  or  even  two.  You  see,  even  in  this  quiet 
retreat  a  flutter  attracts. 

Now  the  odd  thing  is  that  I  have  had  other  letters 
to  the  same  effect,  and  several  friends — strong 
men  and  beautiful  women — have  recently  stopped 
me  in  clubs,  in  private  houses,  or  even  in  the 
street,  and  have  asked  me  to  oblige  them  in  a 
similar  way.  Why  it  should  be  taken  for  granted 
that  I  indulge  myself  in  sweepstake  tickets,  I 
cannot  explain;  I  don’t  talk  about  them  and  I 
don’t  look  like  a  gambler  or  behave  like  one; 
but  there  it  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  seven. 

Now  I  want  to  be  perfectly  truthful.  I  am 
interested  in  the  case  principally  for  the  side¬ 
lights  it  throws  on  my  character,  but  also  for  its 
bearing  upon  the  whole  question  of  games  of 
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chance,  superstition  and  avarice.  For  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  seven  tickets  is  undermining 
more  than  one  good  quality,  and  I  shall  have  to 
try  very  hard  to  induce  myself  to  endow  alms¬ 
houses  or  build  a  church  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
first  prize  if  the  stain  is  to  be  expunged. 

Understand  that  I  don’t  pose  as  a  man  of  any 
particular  generosity.  I  can,  for  instance,  refrain 
from  buying  matches  in  the  street,  or  dropping 
coins  in  the  caps  of  screevers,  and  avoid  an  ex- 
service  collecting-box  shaker’s  eye  with  as  much 
skill  as  you  can;  but  as  a  general  rule,  when  I 
have  seven  of  anything,  I  am  prepared  to  part 
with  two  or  three.  My  cigar-case  would  be  at 
your  service  if  we  were  to  meet.  I  carry  cigar¬ 
ettes  as  much  almost  for  others  as  myself. 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  Calcutta  Sweep 
tickets  I  find  that  the  springs  of  altruism  dry  up. 
Generosity  disappears.  I  can  think  of  no  living 
soul  to  whom  I  would  surrender  one  of  these 
seven.  I  should  like  to;  my  wish  is  always  to 
oblige,  to  say  ‘Yes’  rather  than  ‘No’;  I  am 
ashamed  of  this  sordid  acquisitiveness  and  ten¬ 
acity,  but  I  can’t  fight  it.  If  you  seemed  to 
want  it  badly  enough,  you  could  have  my  watch. 
You  could  have  ten  times  the  cost  of  any  of  these 
tickets.  But  the  ticket  itself — no.  Not  one  of 
them.  Impossible.  Not  even  if  you  offered  me 
an  absurd  sum.  The  chance  that  the  winner 
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may  be  among  them  makes  my  dissociation  from 
them  a  possibility  not  to  be  contemplated. 

If  I  were  to  give  away  or  sell  any  one  of  those 
seven  tickets  I  should  not  sleep  a  wink  until 
Derby  Day.  I  should  be  in  a  fever  of  fear  that 
its  new  owner  would  be  the  lucky  one. 

While  I  am  being  so  frank  I  may  as  well 
grovel  a  little  more,  and  confess  that  I  did  actu¬ 
ally  promise  one  of  the  seven  tickets  to  a  young 
friend.  (A  boy,  fortunately.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  break  a  promise  to  a  boy,  but  it  would  be 
worse  to  a  girl.)  I  promised  it  to  him  unequi¬ 
vocally,  in  his  mother’s  hearing.  ‘Stephen,’  I 
said — and  these  are  my  exact  words — ‘I’ll  get  a 
ticket  for  you.’  And  when  I  said  it  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  so.  But  when  the  tickets  arrived  I 
found  that  I  couldn’t  pass  one  on.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  What 
he  thinks  about  me  I  daren’t  guess,  or  what  his 
mother  thinks.  But  there  it  is;  I  have  failed. 
I  am  no  longer  trustworthy.  I  know  that  break¬ 
ing  one’s  word  to  a  schoolboy  is  rather  a  serious 
matter,  but  I  am  doing  it.  (Perhaps  there  is 
something  in  this  anti-gambling  movement  after 
all?) 

I  don’t  pretend  to  be  continually  worried  by 
this  decline  in  liberality,  this  decay  of  moral  sen¬ 
sitiveness.  I  can  collect  peace  of  mind  by  assur¬ 
ing  myself  that  if  I  were  to  give  away  a  ticket  and 
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it  won,  the  embarrassment  of  the  winner  would 
be  very  painful.  Pity  for  me,  who  allowed  it 
to  leave  my  hands,  would  be  so  powerful  an 
emotion  that  the  recipient  of  the  fortune  would 
have  no  fun  at  all.  Nothing  but  remorse. 
There  would  be  offers  to  me  to  go  halves;  refusals 
on  my  part;  more  offers;  more  refusals.  The 
whole  thing  would  be  intolerable  and  must  be 
prevented. 

Now,  although  I  may  by  plunging  into  diver¬ 
sion  or  calling  up  reserves  of  sophistry,  avoid 
reflecting  too  much  upon  the  ill  effects  on  my 
character  which  the  possession  of  these  seven 
tickets  is  creating,  I  cannot  defer  speculation  as  to 
what  will  happen  if  I  win.  I  know  exactly  what 
I  shall  do.  I  shall  write  to  Stephen,  saying  how 
sorry  I  am  that  his  ticket  (which  I  was  keeping 
for  him  in  a  separate  envelope)  was  not  the  lucky 
one,  but  I  am  sending  him  a  present  as  a  sola¬ 
tium.  My  idea  of  the  size  of  this  present  is, 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  considerable.  Some¬ 
thing  really  substantial,  which,  invested,  will  be 
enough  to  bring  him  in  a  nice  little  income  for 
life.  That  is  how  I  view  the  matter  to-day. 
But  to-day  I  am  poor;  to-day,  except  for  this 
unfortunate  affair  of  the  seven  sweepstake  tickets, 
I  am  not  too  squalidly  mean. 

But  what  shall  I  be  like  when  I  have  won  the 
prize  and  shall  be  worth  something  between  two 
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and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds?  Persons 
who  own  as  much  as  that  are,  I  am  told,  apt  to 
be  minutely  scrupulous  about  the  way  they 
spend  it.  It  may  be  that  when  the  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  great  wealth  permeates  me,  as 
it  will  almost  immediately  do,  I  may  consider 
that  a  pound  note  is  all  that  Stephen  is  entitled 
to — if  indeed  he  is  entitled  to  anything. 


A  SECOND  TIME  ON  EARTH 


TRUE  to  his  word,  and  much  to  my  annoy¬ 
ance,  Layton  came  to  see  me  off.  To 
my  annoyance,  because  there  is  never 
anything  to  say  as  a  train  is  about  to  start,  and  Lay- 
ton  is  the  kind  of  man  who  stands  on  the  platform 
until  the  train  is  out  of  the  station — and,  as  every 
one  will  remember  with  shame,  trains  sometimes 
move  on  a  little  way  and  then  stop,  so  that  all 
one’s  last  words  must  be  re-spoken  and  those 
futile  smiles  and  wavings  enacted  again.  More¬ 
over  I  was  merely  going  from  Paris  to  London, 
a  trifling  journey;  and  furthermore  Layton  bore 
in  his  hand  a  thin  cardboard  box. 

‘You  won’t  mind,  I’m  sure,’  he  said.  ‘My 
wife  asked  me  if  you  would  be  an  angel  and  have 
it  sent  round  to  her  sister’s.  Something  to  wear, 
of  course,  but  not  dutiable.  You  don’t  mind?’ 

I  said  falsely  that  it  would  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure,  adding,  ‘You’re  quite  sure  it’s  not 
dutiable?’ 

‘So  she  assured  me,’  he  replied. 

I  put  the  box  in  my  suit-case,  which  had  to 
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be  unlocked  and  disarranged  for  the  purpose, 
and  settled  down  to  the  journey,  which  would 
be  pleasant  enough  did  not  the  Arrow  of  Gold 
turn  so  quickly  and  inexorably  into  an  Arrow 
of  Fire. 

At  Dover  the  ship’s  porter  succeeded  at  last 
in  squeezing  my  two  bags  into  a  place  on  the 
Customs  House  counter  and  I  stood  beside  them 
reading  the  list  of  contraband  articles  and  won¬ 
dering  again  on  what  principle  of  selection  the 
officers  work,  and  why,  instead  of  capriciously 
flitting  to  and  fro,  they  do  not  move  steadily 
from  one  piece  of  luggage  to  the  next. 

At  last  came  my  turn  and  to  the  question, 
‘Have  you  anything  to  declare?’  I  replied  with 
cheerful  candour,  ‘Absolutely  nothing.’ 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  finding  a  ready  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  avowal — there  must  be  something 
in  my  countenance,  open  and  frank,  that  invites 
confidence — but  on  this  occasion  the  officer  (it 
is  true  almost  a  lad)  failed  to  respond  in  the  usual 
way  and  tersely  requested  me  to  unlock  the  suit¬ 
case. 

Knowing  how  guiltless  were  all  my  own  belong¬ 
ings  and  remembering  how  positive  Layton  was 
as  to  his  commission,  I  turned  the  key  with  the 
composure  of  innocence. 

The  officer  at  once  lifted  out  the  cardboard  box. 
‘What  does  this  contain?’  he  asked. 
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‘I  don’t  know,’  I  said;  ‘but  nothing  dutiable.’ 

‘Please  open  it,’  he  said. 

I  did  so,  and  a  modiste’s  confection  was 
revealed. 

The  officer  scrutinized  it  and  felt  it.  ‘This  is 
silk,’  he  said,  ‘and  you  will  find  silk  in  the  list 
of  articles  in  your  hand;  and  yet’,  he  continued 
sternly,  ‘you  said  you  had  nothing  to  declare. 
I  must  bring  the  Inspector.’ 

Here  was  a  muddle.  Through  my  mind 
floated  recollections  of  newspaper  headlines : 
‘Heavy  fine  for  smuggling  lace’;  ‘Serious  penalty 
for  defrauding  the  Customs’;  and  then  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  reports :  ‘A  well-dressed  man,  giving  his 
address  as’,  and  so  on.  Other  people  seemed  to 
be  remembering  such  things  too,  for  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  curious  faces  eager  for 
excitement. 

To  a  quiet  character  with  an  affection  amount¬ 
ing  almost  to  a  passion  for  the  word  ‘Exit’,  this 
was  disconcerting,  and  I  was  almost  glad  when 
the  Inspector  called  me  to  his  office,  where  a 
supreme  povver  sat. 

‘I  can  assure  you,’  I  was  beginning,  when  the 
supreme  power  interrupted. 

‘I  will  hear  the  officers’  stories  first,’  he  said; 
and  such  was  his  tone  and  demeanour  that  an 
odd  uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  had  not  known 
for  years — that  I  had  in  fact  forgotten — crept 
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over  me — the  feeling  that  one  used  to  have  at 
school  when  summoned  to  ‘the  carpet’.  This 
feeling  did  not  diminish  when  the  junior  officer 
made  his  report,  or,  to  put  it  bluntly  in  the  ancient 
idiom,  sneaked.  He  said  that,  although  I  had 
carefully  read  the  list  of  contraband  articles,  I  had 
declared  that  I  had  nothing  to  declare.  He  had 
then  found  a  silk  garment. 

The  Inspector  corroborated. 

Meanwhile  I  listened  in  a  kind  of  panic,  the 
old  phrase,  ‘Ignorance  is  no  excuse’,  reverberating 
in  my  head. 

Asked  for  my  explanation,  I  agreed  that  every¬ 
thing  that  the  officers  had  said  was  right.  My 
only  defence  was  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a  mis¬ 
statement  by  my  friend  at  the  Gare  du  Nord. 
He  had  been  so  definite  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
box  that  I  had  accepted  what  he  affirmed. 

Then  the  head-master  began  in  earnest,  and  as 
he  went  on  I  dwindled  and  dwindled.  This 
time,  however,  he  concluded — and  I  saw  the 
blessed  formula  coming — this  time  I  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  merely  have  to  pay 
the  duty.  But  I  must  consider  myself  very 
lucky. 

I  certainly  did  and  do  and  shall  continue  to 
do. 

Then  an  astonishing  thing  happened.  They 
took  away  the  flimsy  garment  and  weighed  it, 
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and  according  to  its  weight  I  had  to  pay.  Never 
mind  what  I  paid,  but  the  escape  was  worth  it 
many  times  over.  It  has,  however,  given  me  a 
new  idea  as  to  women’s  clothes.  Hitherto  I 
have  looked  at  them  with  an  eye  to  their  colour 
or  their  fit;  I  shall  now  say  to  myself,  ‘That 
dress  must  weigh  at  least  thirty-five  shillings’; 
‘That  dress  must  tip  the  scale  at  three  quid’;  or, 
far  more  likely,  ‘That  dancing-girl’s  costume 
couldn’t  be  more  than  a  couple  of  ounces.  .  .  .’ 

And  so  I  found  my  way,  still  ashamed  yet 
with  the  gait  of  a  released  prisoner,  to  the  train, 
framing  in  my  mind  a  comfortable  future  for  dear 
old  Layton  and,  in  spite  of  the  humiliation,  not 
altogether  regretting  a  faux  pas  that  could  bring 
back  any  feeling  associated  with  the  days  when 
the  world  was  young. 

For,  though  not  at  his  best,  I  had  been  a  boy 
again. 


SWANS  AND  GEESE 


I  CANNOT  pretend  to  be  a  regular  reader  of 
the  messages  from  the  Reykjavik  correspon¬ 
dent  of  The  Times ,  but  I  am  thrilled  by  his 
account  of  the  tame  swans  that  were  recently 
brought  by  motor-car  from  Alafoss  Lake  to 
Reykjavik  Lake  for  the  summer.  It  seems  that 
after  a  due  interval  they  reappeared  at  Alafoss, 
probably  through  dissatisfaction  with  the  Reyk¬ 
javik  temperature,  which  means  that  since  their 
wings  were  clipped  and  their  car  was  not  available, 
they  must  have  walked  back  a  distance  of  ten 
miles.  Indeed,  it  is  known  that  they  did,  for  their 
poor  feet  were  so  sore.  A  company  of  swans 
waddling  from  lake  to  lake  across  rough  country 
would  be  an  impressive  spectacle,  even  though 
ignominious  for  such  glorious  fliers — for,  heavy 
as  they  are,  swans  in  the  air  proceed  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  urgency.  I  remember,  on  a  very  still  day, 
watching  a  pair  of  them  rise  from  the  water  in 
Petworth  Park  and  fly  off  to  the  east,  evidently 
to  some  other  retreat  well  known  to  them.  They 
flew  in  an  undeviating  line,  and  long  after  they 
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were  out  of  sight  the  sound  of  their  wings  could 
be  heard. 

Except  to  take  to  the  air  or  to  sit  on  its  nest, 
the  swan  ought  never  to  leave  its  true  element  at 
all,  so  serenely  possessive  and  commanding  and 
beautiful  is  it,  moving  about,  when  not  in  a  hurry, 
with  invisible  motive  power: 

The  swan  upon  St.  Mary’s  Lake 

Swims  double,  swan  and  shadow — 

or,  as  the  pedants  would  have  it,  careless  of  a  poet’s 
needs  of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  ‘swan  and  reflection’. 
Without  a  swan  no  gentleman’s  place  is  complete. 
Even  though  not  too  friendly  a  bird,  approaching 
human  beings  pacifically  only  in  the  hope  of  food, 
the  swan  puts  a  finishing  touch  of  both  domesticity 
and  distinction.  Were  there  no  swan,  the  orna¬ 
mental  water  would  be  water  merely.  Add  a 
heron  and  you  get  also  romance. 

I  used  to  be  terrified  of  swans  on  account  of  the 
legends  crediting  them  with  such  strength  as  to 
break  a  man’s  arm  with  a  stroke  of  the  wing,  and 
even  to  be  ready  to  be  the  first  to  attack.  But 
these  fears  were  allayed  by  a  visit  to  Lord  Ilches- 
ter’s  swannery  in  Dorset,  that  abode  of  white  wings 
— princesses  under  enchantment — almost  a  fac¬ 
tory  for  fairy  tales.  With  the  tradition  of  the 
ferocity  of  these  birds  in  mind  I  entered  reluc¬ 
tantly  and  advanced  with  trepidation  along  the 
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damp  green  paths.  After  a  little  while  we  came 
to  a  point  where  further  progress  was  stopped 
by  a  huge  bird  taking  his  ease  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  way.  There  he  was,  firmly  planted,  and 
looking  anything  but  amenable,  while  on  each  side 
was  water.  To  circumnavigate  him  was  impos¬ 
sible;  to  step  over  him  demanded  a  courage  foreign 
to  the  recorder  of  this  incident.  Had  not  the 
swan  wings,  each  of  which,  &c.,  &c.?  While  I 
was  wondering  how  to  escape  with  at  least  a 
modicum  of  dignity,  the  attendant  or  keeper,  who 
was  walking  behind  me,  pushed  past  and  dealt  the 
swan  such  a  kick  that  it  was  lifted  clean  over  the 
left  dyke;  nor  did  it  display  the  faintest  resent¬ 
ment.  Whether  the  keeper  was,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  privileged,  or  whether  I  also,  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  passing  of  a  myth,  could  have  kicked 
with  equal  impunity,  I  took  no  measures  to 
ascertain,  but  I  have  never  since  felt  the  old  fear. 

While  thinking  of  myths,  I  know  now  that  I 
ought  to  have  asked  the  keeper  if  it  is  true  that 
swans  sing  before  they  die.  Even  at  Abbotsbury 
there  must  be  dissolution  now  and  then,  and  one 
would  like  to  know  if  on  those  sad  occasions  the 
night  is  made  melodious.  If  the  story  be  not 
fiction,  how  the  place  must  be  frequented  by 
music  lovers  when  the  news  goes  forth  that  one  of 
the  birds  is  nearing  his  end!  And  among  the 
crowd,  of  course,  a  representative  of  the  B.B.C. 
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Should  the  legend  have  any  veracity,  it  makes  even 
more  ridiculous  the  label  ‘Swan  of  Avon’  as 
applied  to  Shakespeare,  whose  principal  singing,  if 
singing  it  can  be  called,  was  done  when  he  was 
young.  But  dramatists,  even  if  now  and  then  they 
allow  a  character  to  be  curious  about  Sylvia  or  to 
lament  a  drowned  father,  must  not  be  called 
singers.  As  for  Miss  Seward,  to  style  her  ‘The 
Swan  of  Lichfield’  was  even  more  foolish,  for 
Lichfield  has  no  river,  only  a  lake  by  the  cathedral, 
nor  was  the  lady  in  all  her  wordy  career  guilty  of 
one  single  lyrical  moment.  I  am  glad  that  critics 
have  given  up  this  glib  metaphor  habit.  I  should 
hate  to  hear  Dr.  Bridges  called  the  Swan  of  Boar’s 
Hill,  or  the  Sitwells  the  Swans  of  Chelsea. 

It  is,  I  believe,  from  Lord  Ilchester’s  preserve 
that  swans  for  gentlemen’s  places  and  municipal 
parks  are  supplied,  whereas  if  you  would  obtain 
a  swan  for  the  dinner  table  you  must  go  for  it  to 
Norwich.  My  own  experience  of  the  taste  of 
swan’s  flesh  inclines  me  to  advise  the  givers  of 
feasts  to  choose  some  other  piece  of  resistance. 
I  am,  it  is  true,  basing  this  counsel  on  but  one 
meal  at  which  a  swan  was  served;  but  I  disliked 
it  so  much — I  found  it  at  once  so  tough  and  so 
fishy — that  I  am  bound  to  do  all  I  can  to  dissuade 
others  from  risking  a  similar  disappointment.  I 
was  a  guest  of  the  hospitable  and  Worshipful 
Company  of  Vintners,  who  are  the  owners  of 
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many  of  the  swans  on  the  Thames;  and  I  would 
most  earnestly  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  banquet  or  the  evening’s 
entertainment  that  was  not  perfect. 

The  swan  may  have  been  too  strong  for  an 
unadventurous  palate,  but  the  manner  of  its 
serving  was  ceremonial  and  never  to  be  forgotten, 
being  full  of  pomp  and  circumstance.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  bird  was  carried  on  high  on  a  dish 
by  a  number  of  vocalists  in  handsome  medieval 
trappings.  They  marched  slowly  and  majestic¬ 
ally  down  the  room  ‘singing’  the  delicacy  ‘in’.  I 
remember  also  that  the  Vintners  are  not  called 
Vintners  for  nothing,  and  that  I  was  more  and 
more  certain,  as  the  meal  proceeded,  that  they 
cannot  buy  anything  one  half  so  precious  as  the 
stuff  they  gave. 

Passing  on  to  the  goose,  which  by  the  impetuous 
and  superficial  is  too  often  mistaken  for  the  swan, 
I  find  that  the  reason  why  the  goose  is  associated 
with  the  name  day  of  the  greatest  of  the  angels 
and  the  vanquisher  of  Satan  is  wrapt  in  mystery, 
but  one  explanation — and  a  very  agreeable  one — 
is  that  on  September  29th,  1588,  Queen  Elizabeth 
happened  to  be  at  dinner  with  one  of  these  birds 
— probably  what  is  called  a  green  goose — as  the 
principal  dish,  at  the  moment  that  the  news 
of  the  final  rout  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
brought  to  her.  ‘Let  us’,  she  said,  ‘always  have 
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a  goose  for  dinner  on  the  anniversary  of  this 
glorious  day.’ 

Next  to  his  alliance  with  the  mighty  archangel, 
it  is,  I  suppose,  the  goose’s  proudest  boast  that 
he  came  to  the  rescue  when  the  fate  of  Rome  was 
in  jeopardy;  by  which  legend  I  am  reminded  as 
I  write  of  one  of  the  most  scathing  of  the  many 
causticities  with  which  the  musician  Von  Billow 
is  credited.  While  rehearsing  an  opera,  I  believe 
in  London,  he  was  much  harassed  by  the  constant 
chatter  of  the  chorus,  who  were  apparently  not 
yet  aware  of  his  reputation  as  a  martinet.  Their 
darkness  was,  however,  soon  to  be  enlightened,  for 
‘Ladies,  ladies,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘a  little  quieter, 
please.  Remember,  you  are  not  saving  Rome.’ 
One  impertinence  leads  to  another.  There  is  a 
story  of  a  retort  in  which  the  Michaelmas  bird 
plays  its  part,  the  hero  of  which  is  Bishop  Sprat, 
of  Rochester.  Before  he  became  eminent  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  asked 
merrily,  one  evening  at  dinner,  how  it  was  that 
when  there  was  a  goose  on  the  table  it  was  always 
placed  near  the  clergy.  ‘I  don’t  know  why,’  said 
his  chaplain,  ‘but  I  know  this,  that  I  shall  never 
see  a  goose  again  without  thinking  of  Your  Grace.’ 

Although  in  France,  and  especially  in  Perigord 
and  the  south,  you  continually  see  flocks  of  geese 
all  tended  by  goose-girls  (who  are  sometimes  as 
old  as  stable-lads  can  be)  with  their  camp-stools 
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— and  it  is  necessary  to  tend  them  with  some  care 
in  these  days  of  motor-cars — roast  goose  cannot 
be  called  a  national  dish.  The  country  people 
may  eat  it,  but  you  find  it  very  seldom  in  restau¬ 
rants,  except  on  New  Year’s  Eve:  in  Paris  cooked 
with  chestnuts;  in  Bordeaux  with  olives  and 
anchovies,  and  in  Rheims  served  with  a  cham¬ 
pagne  sauce.  Not,  however,  to  figure  entire 
upon  the  table  are  these  geese  reared,  but  chiefly 
for  their  livers.  Other  countries  may  make  this 
and  that  delicacy  far  better  than  the  vaunted 
French  cooks — we  in  England,  for  instance,  have 
a  far  finer  way  with  green  peas  and  even  with 
pea-soup,  with  new  potatoes,  with  mushrooms, 
with  roast  beef — but  for  the  pate  de  foie  gras 
France  is  supreme.  To  my  own  now  diffident 
digestion  foie  gras  is  too  rich;  but  if  you  would 
have  it  at  its  best,  smooth  and  melting  and  pink, 
and  not  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  truffle,  you  will 
be  indebted  to  our  neighbours,  miscalled  lively. 
One  who  knows  tells  me  that  if  you  should  visit 
a  forcible-feeding  establishment  where  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  of  what  is  called  the  ‘gavage’  are 
given  to  these  luckless  birds,  you  would  never  eat 
of  goose  liver  again ;  but  that  kind  of  remark  applies 
to  the  preparation  of  so  many  forms  of  food.  It 
is  probable  that  a  visit  to  almost  any  restaurant 
kitchen  would  put  such  a  check  upon  appetite  as 
to  drive  many  of  the  sensitive  back  to  roots  and 
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fruits.  So  true  is  it  that  where  ignorance  is  bliss 
’tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

Eiderdown  quilts,  despite  their  trade-name,  are 
largely  the  product  of  the  fluff  of  the  domestic 
goose,  and  he  is  responsible  too  for  many  a  powder- 
puff.  Most  of  us  can  do  without  eiderdown 
quilts,  which  fall  off  during  the  night,  and  the 
powder-puff  is  chiefly  for  the  Faff,  although  to 
my  mind  the  Fair  can  use  it  far  too  much;  but 
where  all  of  us  are  served  by  this  suspicious, 
censorious,  and  rather  aggressive  fowl  (you  should 
have  seen  me  at  the  age  of  five  running  from  them 
on  Lindfield  Common)  is  in  his  contribution  to 
our  repose,  for  he  makes  most  admirable  pillows. 
I  have  been  referring,  of  course,  to  his  smaller 
and  softer  feathers.  What  of  his  larger?  Well, 
we  still  see  a  goose-quill  now  and  then,  chiefly 
to  add  dignity  and  importance  to  lawyers’  tables 
and  Government,  offices,  but  a  more  attractive 
use  for  them  I  recently  discovered  with  an  excite¬ 
ment  that  still  persists.  Let  me  tell  you. 

Having  just  left  one  of  those  luxurious  opticians 
where,  in  an  atmosphere  far  more  rare  and 
sanctified  than  is  found  in  many  a  church,  you 
sink  into  an  arm-chair  and  wait  an  hour  or  so  for 
a  low-voiced  attendant  to  sit  opposite  to  you  and 
correct  your  vision,  I  was  moving  gladly  along 
Wigmore  Street  refreshed  by  its  secular  sights, 
when  I  came  to  an  alley  for  foot-passengers  only, 
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which  seemed  to  offer  a  wealth  of  old  curiosity- 
shops.  As  I  had  time  on  my  hands,  and  old 
curiosity  shops  are  unfailingly  alluring,  I  allowed 
myself  to  idle  here,  tacking  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  until  I  came  at  last  to  a  window  full  of 
flowers.  They  were  of  all  kinds,  cultivated  and 
wild,  but  some  were  so  conspicuously  out  of 
season  in  September  that  I  rubbed  my  newly 
fortified  eyes  in  dismay,  and  then  realized  that 
what  I  saw  were  the  work  not  of  God  but  of  man. 
In  other  words,  these  were  only  the  semblances 
of  flowers,  structures  of  some  material  substance 
and  paint  or  dye,  but  so  beautifully  made  as  to 
deceive  and  enchant;  and  there  came  to  my  mind 
the  classic  phrase  of  the  enraptured  charwoman 
when  a  particularly  fine  bouquet  fresh  from  the 
garden  is  brought  to  her  notice,  ‘Almost  like 
artificial !’ 

Artificial  flowers  have  not  hitherto  given  me 
much  pleasure,  but  these  have  an  irresistible  appeal, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  knew  of  them  and  used  them  instead  of 
allowing  their  natural  decorations  so  quickly  to 
fade  and  die  and  yet  remain  in  the  vases.  Entering 
the  shop  I  examined  a  large  number  of  blossoms 
— carnations,  orchids,  anemones,  larkspur,  tulips, 
convolvulus — and  was  amazed  and  gratified. 

‘And  what  are  they  made  of?’  I  asked. 

‘Of  goose  feathers,’  said  the  attendant  Flora. 
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ALONG  course  of  detective  novels  has 
made  me  familiar  with  most  of  the  things 
that  a  wise  criminal  would  not  do;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  if  of  late  there  has 
been  more  undiscovered,  and  even  unsuspected, 
crime  than  before,  merely  through  the  insight 
into  the  rules  of  the  game  which  the  stories  give 
us.  Not  at  all  unlikely.  Meanwhile,  although 
well  versed  in  the  obvious  precautions  that  a 
criminal  would  take  for  evasion,  I  am  still  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  his  methods  are  in  certain  sud¬ 
den  and  unexpected  emergencies.  He  is,  for 
instance,  apt  to  take  flight  to  South  America.  If 
I  am  peculiarly  desirous  to  learn  how  he  can  do 
this  at  short  notice,  when  fighting  for  his  life 
against  time,  it  is  because  I,  with  (at  the  moment, 
so  far  as  I  know)  none  of  the  Big  Five  in  pursuit, 
and  no  information  to  invent  or  falsify,  and 
no  haste,  had,  when  I  went  recently  to  South 
America,  such  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the  inevitable 
preliminaries. 

I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  the  United 
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States  of  Brazil  and  of  the  Republics  of  Argentine 
and  Chile — which  are  the  three  paradises  that 
the  fugitive  from  justice  (at  any  rate,  in  the  books) 
thinks  of  first;  and,  in  the  light  of  my  own  snow- 
white  experience,  I  can  assure  him  that  he  will 
have  a  very  arduous  time  if  he  can  get  away  under 
a  fortnight,  by  which  time,  of  course,  in  this  world 
of  telephones  and  wireless,  his  chances  will  be  of 
the  slenderest. 

Let  us  take  Brazil  first.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  passport,  the  Brazilian  Consul  requires 
two  letters  from  persons  of  repute,  preferably 
magistrates,  testifying  to  the  traveller’s  respect¬ 
ability  and  general  good  faith.  That  is,  if  the 
traveller  is  a  man.  If  it  is  a  woman  (and,  in  the 
books,  the  malefactor  seldom  goes  to  South 
America  without  a  female  companion,  usually  a 
confederate)  two  papers  are  needed,  with  some 
kind  of  official  stamp,  police  for  choice,  affirming 
that  she  is  of  high  moral  character  and  is  capable 
of  earning  her  own  living.  Furthermore,  there 
must  be  photographs  and  a  vaccination  certificate. 
Having  been  put  in  possession  of  all  the  data, 
the  assistants  in  the  Brazilian  Consulate,  which 
is  situated  in  Aldwych  and  is  open  only  from 
eleven  to  four,  proceed,  with  the  leisure  proper 
to  a  country  through  which  the  Equator  lan¬ 
guidly  passes,  to  deal  with  them:  taking  them, 
I  may  say,  in  due  order,  not  unsusceptible  to 
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interruption — and  due  order  can  mean  easily 
that  four  o’clock  (allowing  for  an  interval  for 
a  sound  South  American  lunch)  will  strike 
before  half  the  queue  has  been  served.  For 
no  one  ever  had  the  good  luck  to  be  alone  in  a 
Consulate. 

So  much  for  Brazil,  which  does  not,  however, 
insist  upon  the  traveller  appearing  in  person.  A 
deputy  is,  of  course,  simpler  and  beset  by  fewer 
risks.  But  what  about  the  Argentine,  where,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  notorious  Jabez  Spencer 
Balfour  lived  in  ‘semi-sultanic  luxury’  until  his 
extradition  could  be  arranged?  Perhaps  because 
of  Jabez  the  Argentine  has  become  even  more 
strict  than  Brazil,  for  it  compels  the  intending 
visitor  himself  to  attend  before  it  will  give  him 
anything.  Here  at  once  are  difficulties.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Consulate,  which  is  in  Gower  Street, 
and  is  open  only  from  eleven  to  one,  and  is  staffed 
by  assistants  who  also,  with  true  South  American 
esprit  de  corps,  refuse  to  be  hurried,  is  probably 
being  watched.  That  would  be  the  first  snag. 
For  another,  the  hunted  man  has  to  produce 
photographs  and  to  look  like  them,  and  they 
must  be  identical  with  the  one  on  his  passport. 
Even  worse,  the  Argentine  authorities  require 
all  ten  finger  prints  to  be  made  under  their  close 
supervision,  with  some  kind  of  purple  ink;  and 
no  criminal  is  fond  of  making  finger  prints. 
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There  is  the  same  demand  as  is  made  by  Brazil 
for  the  letters  from  two  responsible  English 
gentlemen,  and  also  the  vaccination  certificates. 
Perhaps,  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  personal  attendance  is  not  compulsory, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  escaping  miscreant  to 
make  first  for  Brazil  and  hope  to  reach  Argen¬ 
tine  over  the  border,  and,  through  Argentine, 
Chile.  For  he  can  never  get  to  them  direct  on 
an  impulse. 

The  Chile  people,  I  may  say,  are  very  exacting 
too,  but  in  their  own  way.  To  begin  with,  they 
insist  on  personal  attendance,  but  give  more  time 
for  the  operation,  opening  from  nine  to  one. 
They  require,  however,  to  keep  the  passport  for 
twenty-four  hours,  thus  entailing  a  second  visit, 
which  is  not  at  all  what  a  malefactor  likes.  They 
also  want  the  two  letters  and  photographs  for 
filing  purposes.  In  short,  they  are  of  suspicion 
compact,  these  South  American  Republics,  until 
they  are  satisfied.  And,  indeed,  why  should  they 
not  be? 

The  foregoing  analysis  goes  to  show  that  if  the 
criminal  intends  to  make  South  America  his  bolt¬ 
hole  he  can  do  so  with  success  only  by  a  stealthy 
preparation  associated  necessarily  with  enormous 
difficulty.  In  order  to  arrange  for  comparative 
safety  he  would  need  in  reserve  several  passports 
in  different  names  (obtained,  of  course,  by  fraud), 
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and  each  would  require  a  different  photograph, 
copies  of  which  he  would  provide  himself  with 
against  the  day.  The  vaccination  certificate 
might  be  stubborn,  but  the  other  papers  probably 
are  easily  forged.  All  that  he  has  to  do  when  in 
the  Argentine  or  Chile  Consulate  is  to  remember 
which  of  his  various  aliases  he  is  and  disguise 
himself  accordingly.  And,  of  course,  in  addition 
to  his  revolver,  he  will  carry  in  his  pocket,  should 
everything  fail,  the  punctual  phial  of  prussic  acid 
or  the  faithful  Mills  bomb. 

Should,  however,  he  get  on  the  steamer  and, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  be  able  to  watch  the  anchor 
being  weighed,  his  troubles  are  yet  by  no  means 
over.  There  is  Senatore  Marconi  to  reckon  with. 
And  there  will  still  be  always  in  his  mind  that 
dreaded  gang-plank  at  the  port  of  disembarkation 
where  we  must  all  walk  one  by  one.  In  fact,  it  is 
probably  much  more  sensible  to  be  honest. 

Like,  I  imagine,  most  readers  of  these  books, 
I  have  often  played  with  the  idea  of  how  I  should 
set  about  it  were  it  imperative  to  vanish.  I  used, 
in  this  connection,  to  think  rather  fondly  of  South 
America.  But  never  again;  nor,  indeed,  of  any 
voyage,  even  so  simple  a  one  as  from  Dover  to 
Calais.  ‘East,  West,  home’s  best’ — that  would 
be  my  slogan.  I  would  hide  in  England,  and 
most  probably  in  London.  Perhaps  I  would  take 
some  clerical  job  at  Scotland  Yard. 
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WE  were  talking  about  almost  the  most 
difficult  race  of  men — gardeners — and 
their  influence.  I  don’t  mean  the 
masterful  Scotch  ones,  with  handsome  homes  near 
the  glass-houses,  but  the  ordinary  rural  type,  with 
small  cottages,  little  intellect  and  less  education, 
who  in  their  own  stealthy  way  gradually  get 
the  whole  place  under  their  huge  and  horny 
thumbs. 

‘Aren’t  they  terrible?’  said  our  hostess.  ‘And 
perhaps  most  when  they  resent  your  order  and  give 
the  reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  out.  Not 
a  frivolous  reason  that  you  could  scout,  but  some¬ 
thing  valid,  something  to  do  with  the  soil.’ 

‘And  they’re  so  difficult  to  sack,’  said  one  of  the 
guests;  ‘unless  I  could  do  it  by  telephone  I’m 
sure  I  should  never  be  able  to  give  notice  to 
mine.  England,  I  am  certain,  is  at  this  moment 
largely  populated  by  employers  seeking  for  some 
sure  subterfuge  by  which  they  can  get  rid  of 
their  gardeners.’ 
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‘Yes,’  said  our  hostess;  ‘they’re  like  the  con¬ 
volvulus  that  you  have  to  point  out  to  them 
growing  up  the  lavender  and  strangling  it.  They 
twine  themselves  round  us.  How?  Why?  I 
wouldn’t  let  anyone  else  do  it.  My  cook  doesn’t 
twine,  my  maids  don’t  twine.  I  may  be  afraid  of 
the  chauffeur,  but  he  doesn’t  twine.’ 

‘Do  you  think  they’re  worse  than  chauffeurs?’ 
some  one  asked. 

‘Much,’  said  the  Vicar.  ‘And  it’s  just  because 
of  their  twininess.  Chauffeurs  are  frightening 
and  commanding  creatures,  but  you  can  have  a 
row  with  them.  You  can  lose  your  temper  and 
end  it.  The  trouble  with  gardeners  is  that, 
though  they  make  you  testy,  you  can’t  flare  up. 
You  protest  mildly  and  then  give  way.’ 

‘I  wonder’,  the  Colonel  mused,  ‘whether  one 
has  a  better  time  with  one’s  gardener  if  one  knows 
anything  about  gardening  or  if  one  is  ignorant. 
To  know  nothing  is  to  be  wholly  in  his  hands, 
which  is  humiliating;  but  to  know  much  and  have 
him  answer  back  and  argue  is  to  be  continually 
irritated.  Which  is  worse?’ 

‘It  is  far  worse’,  said  the  Vicar,  ‘to  be  continu¬ 
ally  irritated.  I  make  a  compromise  with  my 
man;  I  never  enter  the  kitchen-garden,  and  he 
never  enters  the  rose-garden.  The  veg,  as  he  calls 
them,  the  other  flowers  and  the  lawn  he  can  do  as 
he  likes  with,  but  the  roses  are  mine.’ 
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‘Isn’t  that  rather  a  grind?’  the  Colonel  asked. 

‘Not  more  than  I  like,’  said  the  Vicar. 

‘I  understand,’  said  the  Colonel;  ‘one  must  do 
something.’ 

Our  hostess  hastened  to  make  a  diversion. 
‘You’re  very  strong-minded,  Mrs.  King,’  she  said 
to  her  vis-a-vis;  ‘I’m  sure  you  don’t  let  your 
gardener  influence  you.’ 

‘I  always  said  he  never  should,’  Mrs.  King 
replied,  ‘but  what’s  the  use?  Let  me  tell  you  of 
my  last  Waterloo.’ 

‘Speaking  as  Napoleon,  not  as  Wellington?’ 
the  Colonel  inquired. 

‘Yes,  as  Napoleon.  I  can  tell  you  very  clearly, 
as  it  happened  only  yesterday.  We  came  back 
from  the  seaside  yesterday  after  six  weeks’  absence, 
and  there,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  border, 
among  delicate  pink  and  mauve  sweet-peas  and 
other  neutral-tinted  flowers,  was  a  huge  flaming 
gladiolus.  You  never  saw  such  a  red;  it  was  like 
a  Bolshevist  flag,  a  challenge,  an  accusation  even. 
It  made  one’s  eyes  ache;  one  winced  and  shud¬ 
dered. 

‘  “Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it?”  I  asked 
my  husband.  “And  how  could  it  have  got 
there?” 

‘An  odd  bulb,  he  thought,  that  had  got  mixed 
up  with  the  tulips.  “Only  an  idiot  like  Wilkins,” 
he  said,  “would  have  let  it  grow.” 
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‘  “Please  dig  it  up,”  I  said. 

‘  “Later  on,”  he  replied,  “when  I’ve  gone 
through  my  letters.” 

‘That  was  last  evening,  and  of  course  he  forgot 
it.  The  result  was  that  this  morning,  when  I 
looked  out  of  the  window,  there  it  was  in  all  its 
glaring  effrontery. 

‘So  I  sent  for  Wilkins  to  put  it  across  him. 

‘  “That  gladiolus,”  I  began. 

‘  “Yes,  Mum,”  he  said  as  quick  as  lightning — 
“isn’t  it  a  beauty?  We  weren’t  expecting  any¬ 
thing  like  that,  but  I  kept  it  as  a  surprise.  It’s 
the  finest  for  miles.  I  hope  you  had  a  nice 
holiday.” 

‘So  there  you  are.  What  can  one  do?  Dash 
the  satisfaction  of  the  old  fellow?  Never.  That 
hateful  discord  will  continue  to  rasp  our  sensi¬ 
bilities  for  another  fortnight,  until  it  dies  a  natural 
death.  Chauffeurs  are  tyrannical  enough,  but  no 
chauffeur  could  force  us  to  endure  like  that.’ 

II.  THE  PARADOX 

Some  day  probably  there  will  be  a  tax  on  speech, 
but  at  the  moment  very  simple  remarks  can  lead 
to  complicated  and  futile  discussions. 

The  particular  remark  that  I  have  in  mind  was 
made  by  a  hostess  to  a  guest  on  the  evening  of 
January  23rd.  The  guest  had  allowed  a  certain 
dish  to  pass  him  and  the  hostess  reproached  him 
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thus :  ‘Oh,  Mr.  Plyte,  surely  you’re  not  going  to 
refuse  one  of  our  mince-pies?’ 

Had  the  hostess  said  this  on  or  about  Christmas 
Day  there  would  have  been  no  verbal  conse¬ 
quences  ;  Mr.  Plyte  would  or  would  not  have  taken 
one  and  the  matter  would  have  closed.  But  by  its 
utterance  on  January  23rd  the  whole  situation 
was  altered,  and  this  is  what  happened. 

‘If  I  may  change  my  mind,’  said  Mr.  Plyte, 
and  the  dish  returned  to  him. 

‘Besides,’  said  his  neighbour,  ‘it’s  lucky.’ 

‘Lucky?  I  don’t  see  how,’  said  Mr.  Plyte. 

‘Why,  every  mince-pie  eaten  before  Christmas, 
you  know,  ensures  a  happy  month.’ 

‘But’,  Mr.  Plyte  objected,  ‘this  is  after  Christ¬ 
mas.’ 

‘True,  and  it’s  before  Christmas  too.’ 

‘But  to  call  January  “before  Christmas”  is 
outrageous.  I  appeal  to  our  hostess.  Don’t  you 
think  so?  It  may  be  before  Christmas  in  fact, 
but  one  would  be  straining  the  point  to  call  it  so.’ 

The  hostess  was  tactful.  ‘It  is  of  course  both,’ 
she  said.  ‘It  is  after;  but  also  it  is  before,  since 
January  comes  before  December.’ 

‘I  admit  that,’  said  Mr.  Plyte;  ‘but  only  pedan¬ 
tically  speaking.  Speaking  with  ordinary  reason¬ 
able  looseness,  January  is  not  before  Christmas, 
but  after  it.’ 

By  this  time  other  of  the  guests  had  abandoned 
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their  own  private  conversational  activities,  which 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  new  plays,  new  books 
and  winter  sports,  and  were  preparing  to  join  in 
the  mince-pie  symposium. 

‘Sir  George,’  said  the  hostess,  addressing  a 
prominent  K.C.,  ‘what  do  you  say?  Will  a 
mince-pie  eaten  on  January  23rd  bring  luck  or 
not?’ 

‘It  depends  on  the  cook,’  said  Sir  George 
judiciously. 

‘No,  I  mean,  is  one  eating  it  before  Christmas 
or  after  Christmas?’ 

‘Both,’  said  Sir  George.  ‘And’,  he  continued, 
‘whatever  the  date  is,  except  on  December  25th, 
the  answer  will  be  the  same.  On  every  other  day 
Christmas  has  passed  and  is  also  coming.’ 

‘Then  one  can  never  have  unalloyed  luck  by 
eating  one?’ 

‘Never,’  said  Sir  George  emphatically. 

‘If  I  might  venture  to  intervene,’  said  the 
Canon,  who  was  sitting  on  the  hostess’s  left,  ‘I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  ruling  on  the  question. 
No  doubt  Sir  George  is  right  in  the  abstract,  but 
in  the  concrete - ’ 

‘Oh,  I  hope  our  mince-pies  are  not  so  bad  as 
thatl’  said  the  hostess. 

‘Ha,  ha!’  said  the  Canon.  ‘Very  good.  Let 
me  alter  the  phrase  to  that  very  useful  one,  “for 
all  practical  purposes”.  I  think  that  for  all 
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practical  purposes  the  period  in  which  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  mince-pie  tends  to  good  fortune  in 
the  consumer  should  be  considered  as  embracing 
only  a  few  weeks  anterior  to  Christmas  Day  itself. 
Say  from  November  the  i  st.  Similarly  the  period 
when  the  consumption  of  a  mince-pie  is  merely  its 
own  reward  might  be  made  to  extend  from 
Christmas  Day  until,  say,  the  25th  of  the  January 
following.  This  being  the  23rd,  Mr.  Plyte  may 
look  forward  to  no  external  blessing.’ 

‘Oh,  I  think  that’s  a  shame!’  said  one  of  the 
ladies.  ‘Mr.  Plyte  didn’t  want  to  eat  it  at  all. 
He  only  took  it  to  get  some  good  luck,  and  now 
you’ve  removed  that  from  him.’ 

‘I  am  sorry,*  said  the  Canon;  ‘but  I  am  sure  he 
enjoyed  it.  I  should  like  another,  myself.’ 

‘Speaking  without  offence  to  our  hostess,’  said 
Mr.  Plyte,  ‘your  digestion  must  be  better  than 
mine.  It  was  only  out  of  deference  to  her’ — 
he  bowed — ‘that  I  took  one  at  all.  It  was  my 
wretched  digestion  that  forced  me  to  become  a 
vegetarian.’ 

At  this  point  Sir  George  began  to  laugh  loudly. 

‘What  is  the  joke?’  his  neighbour  inquired. 

‘I  was  amused  at  the  idea  of  a  vegetarian  eating 
mince-pies.  Don’t  you  know,  Sir,’  he  went  on, 
addressing  Mr.  Plyte,  ‘that  a  good  mince-pie  has 
not  only  suet  in  it,  but  very  often  red  beef  put 
through  a  sieve?  Hence  the  word  “mince”.’ 
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Mr.  Plyte  turned  pale.  ‘No,  I  had  no  notion,’ 
he  faltered. 

‘As  to  luck,’  said  some  one  hastily,  ‘I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  possible  to  eat  a  mince-pie  only  a 
day  before  Christmas  and  yet  have  nothing  but 
immediate  misfortune,  for  I  once  did  so  and  broke 
a  tooth.’ 

‘But  you  may  still  have  a  happy  month,  none  the 
less,’  Mr.  Plyte’s  neighbour  suggested.  ‘That  is 
all  that  the  premature  eating  of  a  mince-pie  offers.’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Sir  George.  ‘But  Mr.  Plyte  will 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  his,  for  it  is  obviously 
the  year  after  the  next  Christmas  that  is  implicated. 
Every  mince-pie  eaten  before  Christmas  ensures 
a  happy  month  in  the  New  Year.  That  is  the 
old  saying.  Christmas  having  just  passed,  the 
New  Year  in  which  the  good  fortune  involved  in 
the  consumption  of  the  mince-pie  in  question  is  to 
result  will  not  be  1928,  but  1929.’ 

‘If  I  last  so  long,’  Mr.  Plyte  murmured. 

‘There  might  still  be  happiness,’  said  the  Canon 
gently. 

‘And,  supposing  one  eats  more  than  twelve 
mince-pies  before  Christmas,  what  then?’  some 
one  inquired.  ‘Because  there  are  only  twelve 
months  in  the  New  Year,  even  in  Leap  Year.’ 

But  this  was  too  much,  and  the  hostess  caught 
the  other  ladies’  eyes. 

Quite  time,  too. 
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A  POSTER  on  the  Parisian  hoardings 
depicting  a  well-nourished  and  fearless 
man  named  Captain  Wall,  with  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  on,  in  the  midst  of  ravening  cro¬ 
codiles,  with  the  printed  statement  that  these 
creatures  were  trained  as  performers,  excited  my 
curiosity  and  scepticism  rather  than  my  hope. 
For  how,  I  asked  myself,  could  alligators  be 
taught  to  do  anything? 

It  is  true  that  when,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
I  first  heard  of  performing  seals  I  had  some  of 
the  same  doubts,  but  not  so  many;  for,  after  all, 
seals  are  not,  on  the  face  of  them,  so  unlikely 
to  be  unversatile.  They  have  pleasant  reassur¬ 
ing  contours;  their  skin,  when  dry,  clothes  pretty 
women  and  makes  them  look  prettier;  their  great 
brown  eyes  are  sympathetic,  almost  human. 

And  of  course  when  we  saw  them,  but  more 
particularly  their  big  cousins,  the  sea-lions,  we 
were  astounded.  Another  Captain  W.,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens — Captain  Woodward — put  them  through 
their  paces,  and  all  the  world  wondered.  To 
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watch  sea-lions  balancing  a  billiard-cue  as  they 
moved  across  the  stage;  to  watch  them  playing 
intelligently  at  a  ball  game;  to  watch  them  tossing 
lighted  torches  into  the  air  and  catching  them 
again — all  this  was  amazing.  After  years  of  try¬ 
ing  I  myself  have  not  yet  mastered  the  art  of 
balancing  a  billiard-cue  on  my  nose — I  with  what 
are  called  brains,  and  two  solid  feet  to  plant 
myself  on,  and  the  best  endeavour  possible;  yet 
here  was  a  strange  semi-marine  monster  with 
flappers  doing  it  with  abandon  and  enjoying  the 
applause. 

But  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  be  extolling  Captain 
Woodward’s  triumphs;  I  do  so  only  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  my  surmises  with  regard  to  the  per¬ 
forming  alligators  were  correct.  They  could  not 
perform.  The  gallant  offlcer  who  owned  them 
merely  extracted  a  dozen  of  them — mute  and 
sulky  saurians — from  their  receptacle  and  placed 
them  in  the  circus  ring;  and  there  they  remained, 
either  passive  or  slowly  and  aimlessly  creeping, 
while — but  let  me  tell  you  how  we  were  re¬ 
paid. 

For  we  had  our  entertainment.  Captain  Wall 
is  not  the  man  to  let  down  his  audience  quite 
so  badly  as  that.  It  is  true  that  his  crocodiles 
could  not  perform — unless  it  be  performing  to 
acquiesce  when  lifted  by  the  tail — but  he  him¬ 
self  both  could  and  did. 
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I  should  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  receptacle 
in  which  his  troupe  reposed,  there  had  been 
pushed  into  the  arena  a  glass  tank  filled  with  dingy 
water.  This  manoeuvre  we  had  watched  with 
the  lively  interest  that  accompanies  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  slaves  of  the  ring,  whose  preparations 
can  even  be  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the 
completed  turn.  Some  day,  perhaps,  theatrical 
managers  will  realize  this  and  do  their  scene- 
shifting  with  the  curtains  up. 

I  should  also  say  that  when  the  Captain  was 
dealing  with  his  associates  he  wore  a  long  over¬ 
coat  and  a  yachting-cap,  making  him  more  than 
a  little  like  the  Exile  of  Doom  in  his  old  Cowes 
and  Kiel  days. 

After  a  moment’s  disappearance  the  Captain 
returned  in  the  exiguous  costume  of  the  hoard¬ 
ings,  and  into  the  tank  proceeded  to  lower  him¬ 
self.  First  he  ate  a  banana  there;  then  he  smoked 
a  pipe;  then  he  inflated  his  lungs  to  their  fullest 
extent  and,  gently  subsiding  to  the  bottom,  lay 
on  his  side  in  the  attitude  of  a  dead  pope  on  his 
marble  tomb,  a  living  reclining  poet  thinking  of 
a  rhyme,  or  Madame  Recamier  on  her  couch  in 
David’s  famous  picture. 

We  all  took  out  our  watches  to  time  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  this  remarkable  amphibian.  The  band 
stopped,  having  no  pelagic  accompaniments;  not 
a  sound  was  heard;  the  crocodiles  lay  just  where 
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they  had  been  deposited,  like  out-size  paper¬ 
weights.  Lifetimes  seemed  to  pass. 

A  new-comer  to  the  circus,  wondering  why 
the  place  was  so  hushed  and  where  the  usual 
activity  of  the  ring  could  be,  would  have  had  a 
shock — and  more  especially  if  he  had  come  hot¬ 
foot  to  see  the  alligators, — to  find  this  plump 
and  practically  nude  gentleman  submerged  in  a 
yellow  tank,  motionless  and  reflective  in  the  lime¬ 
light’s  full  glare. 

There  he  lay  with  finger  to  his  brow  for  what 
was  really  only  three  or  four  minutes,  but  seemed 
to  be  eternity.  You  have  no  notion  how  long  a 
minute  is  when  you  are  watching  a  pink  and 
portly  Captain  under  water. 

One  had  time  to  think  of  a  thousand  things, 
but  the  chief  of  them,  in  my  own  case,  was  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  why  the  crocodiles  were  there  at  all. 
Was  it,  alas!  that  without  them  the  Captain 
would  not  be  able  to  get  engagements?  A  bitter 
thought  and  a  poignant  commentary  on  mana¬ 
gerial  methods. 

‘No,  we  don’t  care  for  diving  tricks.  People 
are  tired  of  them’ — had  they  said  that? 

‘But’,  I  seem  to  hear  the  Captain  reply,  ‘sup¬ 
pose  I  could  have  a  few  wild  animals  dotted 
about  the  ring  while  I  was  performing,  wouldn’t 
that  make  a  difference?’ 

‘No  doubt  it  would.  But  they  must  be  attrac- 
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tive  to  the  public.  What  animals  were  you 
thinking  of?’ 

‘Well,  say  crocodiles,’  the  Captain  would  reply. 

‘Crocodiles?  Those  ugly  lizardy  things  with 
big  mouths  full  of  teeth?  Yes,  they  would  do. 
So  long  as  they  didn’t  bite  anyone.  I  mean 
anyone  except  you.’ 

Was  it  on  some  such  arrangement  as  this  that 
the  Captain  secured  his  place  in  the  bill  and  on 
the  hoardings?  If  so,  how  strange  an  alliance 
between  man  and  beast!  How  curious  to  think 
of  these  creatures  being  fished  out  of  old  Nile  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  pretext  for  a 
variety  entertainer  to  keep  his  end  up  a  little 
longer ! 

I  watched  them  closely  as,  after  the  Captain’s 
final  emergence,  he  shook  the  water  from  his 
limbs  and  acknowledged  with  a  graceful  sub¬ 
mission  of  his  close-cropped  head  our  enthusi¬ 
astic  applause.  I  watched  them  closely.  Surely 
those  tears  glistening  in  their  eyes  were  real! 


THE  FINNY  RACE 


I.  LIVING  AND  SOOTHING 


WHEN  depressed  by  worry  of  any  kind, 
when  nervous  from  too  little  sleep,  when 
surfeited  by  the  actualities  of  life,  there 
is  no  solace,  for  Londoners,  more  soothing  than 
the  spectacle  of  beautiful  creatures  enjoying  the 
quietest  and  most  detached  existence  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  In  other  words,  go,  O  harassed,  to  the 
aquarium  at  the  Zoo. 

The  Zoo  has  this  in  common  with  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  Tate  Gallery  and  the  British 
Museum,  that  whenever  one  is  there  one  finds 
something  new.  I  cannot  remember  ever  hav¬ 
ing  visited  the  aquarium  at  Westminster,  even 
though  Zaeo  exposed  her  back  there,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  could  not  have  had  the  charm 
of  the  Regent’s  Park  sanctuary.  Of  the  Brighton 
Aquarium  I  was  once  a  frequenter,  and  I  have 
been  to  the  aquarium  in  the  Trocadero  Gardens  in 
Paris,  and  to  the  aquarium  in  Naples,  and  to  the 
aquarium  near  the  Battery  in  New  York,  and  to 
the  aquarium  in  Honolulu;  and  I  say  that  for 
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gaiety  and  distraction  none  of  these  is  the  equal 
of  our  own. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  the  bewildering  and 
indeed  incredible  deep-sea  fantasies  that  fill  the 
Honolulu  tanks  with  colour;  but  that  is  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  locality.  No  aquarium,  I  take  it,  could 
be  representative,  even  when  one  is  considering 
small  fish  only,  while  the  leviathans  could  neither 
be  transported  alive  nor  housed  when  trans¬ 
ported.  We  must,  therefore,  look  upon  what¬ 
ever  aquariums  we  know  rather  as  we  look  upon 
picture  collections,  and  value  each  according  to 
what  it  possesses.  Judged  in  that  way  I  should 
say  that  there  is  no  better  all-round  collection  than 
at  the  Zoo,  nor  any  such  attractive  frames. 

I  used  the  word  incredible,  and  really,  although 
it  is  absurd,  the  alternatives  are  few.  Birds  of 
the  air  we  cannot  emulate,  nor  can  we  get  on 
very  close  terms  with  them;  but  we  can  under¬ 
stand  their  mechanism.  Many  beasts,  dogs  and 
horses  in  particular,  are  our  friends,  even  though 
the  gift  of  conversation  is  denied  us.  But  fish, 
inhabitants  of  that  unconquerable  element!  .  .  . 
A  man  who  can  stay  under  water  for  four  minutes 
is  such  a  rarity  that  he  can  (as  I  have  described) 
carry  his  bursting  lungs  to  the  music-hall  stage 
or  the  circus  ring  and  be  sure  of  a  livelihood; 
yet  these  nonchalant  accomplished  and  magi¬ 
cal  creatures  are  able  to  spend  all  their  time, 
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radiant  and  happy,  in  that  suffocating  sphere. 
So  much  for  their  inhuman-ness. 

Then  we  come  to  their  beauty,  beauty  of  form, 
beauty  of  movement,  beauty  of  hue.  There  is 
nothing  like  it.  Compared  with  fish,  even  the 
most  proficient  and  agile  bird — even  the  swallow 
— is  clumsy,  the  most  dazzling  bird — even  the 
halcyon — tawdry.  There  are  fish  in  the  tropical 
section  of  the  Zoo  aquarium  so  exquisitely  lovely 
as  to  be  almost  unbearable. 

Fish  must  ever  remain  among  the  insoluble 
problems  of  this  world.  While  we  can  examine 
the  warp  and  woof  of  rainbows,  we  know  nothing 
about  these  creatures :  what  they  think,  what  goes 
on  behind  those  wide  eyes,  which,  now  and  then, 
are  brighter  and  more  lustrous  than  anything  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Do  they  see  us?  They 
give  no  sign.  Are  they  happy?  They  give  no 
sign.  Are  they  unhappy?  They  give  no  sign. 
Do  the  fish  that  look  like  men  in  clubs  converse 
and  behave  like  men  in  clubs?  We  shall  never 
know.  At  the  most  we  can  observe  them  through 
glass,  whether  the  glass  of  their  tanks  or  the 
glass  of  diving  bells,  and  they  are  always  mute. 
They  are  like  the  films  before  music  was  held 
to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment:  movement 
without  sound. 

Not  only  might  jewellers  learn  something  in 
this  Zoo  aquarium,  but  modistes  and  milliners 
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still  more.  Even  in  our  own  fresh-water 
streams  there  are  fish  with  colour  symphonies 
that  could  not  be  surpassed;  and  if  our  women 
may  wear  the  hides  of  animals,  wild  and  domestic, 
the  skins  of  lizard  and  snake,  and  the  feathers  of 
birds,  why  should  they  not  borrow  the  chromatic 
schemes  of  the  deep?  Close  to  the  entrance  are  Sun 
fish  with  blue  mottlings  that,  reproduced  in  some 
soft  material,  would  look  charming  during  the 
after-lunch  parade  at  the  Eton  and  Harrow  match. 
In  a  later  tank  are  numbers  of  little  coral  fish, 
with  bars,  from  which  racehorse  owners  have 
obviously  taken  their  colours.  But  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  fish  for  emulation  by  ourselves  that  I  found 
was  in  the  Tropical  Room — the  Beaux  fish — 
with  head  lamps  and  tail  lamps  in  full  glow:  an 
object  lesson  for  cyclists. 

One  curious  characteristic  that  is  very  notice¬ 
able  is  the  fishes’  disregard  not  only  of  us  who 
peer  at  them,  which  may  be  natural  enough,  but 
of  each  other.  Each  one  glides  on  his  own 
serene  and  purposeful  course  without  any  con¬ 
sideration  for  those  that  may  be  in  his  way. 
There  are  no  collisions :  they  are  in  their  progresses 
too  sinuous  and  supple  for  that;  but  there  are 
actual  encroachments,  which,  however,  seem  to 
be  as  little  noticed  by  those  that  receive  as  by 
those  that  give.  I  watched  an  enormous  carp, 
very  like  the  dirigible  balloon  that  now  and  then 
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moves  over  London,  taking  a  stroll  up  and  down 
his  long  double  or  treble  tank,  and  whatever 
interfered  with  his  line  of  direction,  ignoring: 
passing,  indeed,  almost  through  it.  Nor  did  any 
of  the  intruders  say  a  word.  ‘Where  are  you 
coming  to?’  would  be  the  natural  reaction  of  a 
human  being.  Fish  are  either  better-behaved  or 
literally  they  don’t  care.  Twice  only  did  I 
observe  any  argument  or  irritability  whatever, 
and  curiously  enough  on  both  occasions  it  occurred 
in  a  tank  of  Angel  fish.  Can  they  have  been 
misnamed? 


II.  DEAD  AND  SOLACING 

So  far  I  have  been  extolling  fish  as  they  live 
and  have  their  being;  but  I  have  a  friend  who 
finds  solace  among  them  as  they  lie  on  their 
marble  slabs  among  the  ice  and  fennel.  When 
the  toils  are  really  about  her,  this  lady  seeks  refuge 
in  one  of  the  great  department  stores,  not  for 
the  frocks  and  frills,  not  for  the  wallflowers  and 
lilies  of  the  valley,  but  for  soles  and  plaice;  she 
seeks  the  cool  environment  of  the  fishmonger’s 
room,  because  it  brings  to  her  mind  murmurs 
and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea,  and  with  them 
comfort.  To  what  extent  she  is  familiar  with 
the  poems  of  Swinburne  I  cannot  say,  but  ‘I 
will  go  back  to  the  great  sweet  mother,  mother 
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and  lover  of  man,  the  sea’  is  her  sentiment 
too. 

One  had  not  thought  of  fish  shops  being  such 
havens  as  that;  but  here  is  proof  that  they  can  be. 
One  had  not  heard  of  the  poet  varying  his  morn¬ 
ing  walk  to  Putney  Heath  for  his  sight  of  the 
babies  in  their  perambulators,  and,  so  long  as  it 
was  permitted,  for  his  punctual  bottle  of  beer, 
by  a  deviation  to  a  Putney  fishmonger’s;  but  well 
may  he  have  done  so. 

It  is  chiefly  for  reassurance  of  the  ocean’s  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  briny  savour  of  it  all,  that  my  friend 
lingers  at  her  Stores,  but  dead  fish  may  please 
the  eye  too,  making  as  they  do  natural  ‘arrange¬ 
ments’  far  more  distinguished  than  those  of  hap¬ 
hazardly  massed  flowers.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  shopman  to  go  wrong;  how¬ 
ever  he  dumps  them  down,  mackerel  and  herrings, 
smelts  and  prawns,  cod  and  whiting,  they  are 
effective,  with  the  ‘Cardinal’  dominating  the  scene; 
and  I  think  that  London  is  very  fortunate  in  its 
profusion  of  such  sights,  and  Paris  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  not  having  any  fish  shops  at  all.  For 
you  never  see  fish  shops  in  Paris:  the  fish  are 
relegated  to  the  markets;  whereas  London  has 
them  everywhere,  even  (until  a  little  while  ago) 
among  the  aristocratic  jewellers  and  fine-art 
dealers  of  Bond  Street,  so  that  within  a  few  yards 
you  might  see  a  huge  turbot  fresh  from  the  nets 
12 
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with  finny  satellites  about  him,  and  a  painting  of 
a  similar  marine  assortment,  from  some  Dutch 
or  Flemish  hand,  done  three  hundred  years  ago, 
when  such  pictures  were  popular. 

When  I  say  that  there  are  no  fish  shops  in 
Paris,  I  except,  of  course,  coquillage.  The  piles 
of  baskets  containing  oysters  that  you  see  out¬ 
side  every  little  restaurant  are  a  feature  of  the 
city  not  less  peculiar  than  the  kiosks  of  the  boule¬ 
vards.  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  oysters  are  hidden  beneath  counters 
and  reveal  themselves  only  on  plates.  Nor  have 
we  in  London  any  such  restaurant  as  Prunier’s, 
where  shell-fish  reign,  into  whose  overcrowded, 
over-heated  rooms  (how  quiet  and  secluded  and 
orderly  it  used  to  be!)  only  Americans  now  have 
the  persistence  and  hardihood  to  fight  their  way. 
Langoustes  and  Coquilles  St.  Jacque  and  moules 
are  good  creatures,  but  they  are  not  worth  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  queue  for;  not  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
As  some  compensation  for  the  absence  of  ordinary 
fishmongers,  I  may  say  that  you  will  find  on  the 
Quais  a  fascinating  establishment  called  ‘At  the 
Exotic  Fish’,  where  not  only  are  many  kinds  of 
swimming  pets  to  be  bought,  but  also  lizards, 
tortoises  (in  their  thousands)  and  little  green 
‘barometrical’  frogs  which  carry  luck.  We  have 
no  shop  in  London  quite  so  amusing  as  this. 

To  think  of  the  Power-behind-the-Scenes  as 
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less  than  all-sighted  and  utterly  foreknowing 
would  be  impious,  and  therefore  one  must  sup¬ 
pose  that  when  He  divided  the  land  from  the 
water  and,  on  the  fifth  day,  filled  the  water 
with  fish,  He  knew  that  in  the  illimitable 
future  my  friend’s  dubieties  and  fears  would  pass 
away  as,  turning  from  the  bustle  of  the  Brompton 
Road,  she  gazed  upon  an  array  of  these  creatures 
placid  in  death,  and  was  conscious  of  their  ele¬ 
ment.  The  horse  and  the  dog  too  long  have 
swaggered  as  the  special  friends  of  man.  Let 
fish  be  honoured  for  friendliness  too,  friends  in 
need. 


III.  COOKED  AND  NOURISHING 

It  is  to  me  increasingly  odd  that  we  can  do 
nothing  until  the  clock  strikes.  Here  have  I 
been  living  in  London  nearly  forty  of  the  nearly 
two  hundred  years  in  which  a  certain  historical 
restaurant  in  the  City  has  been  serving  fish  lunch¬ 
eons — or  fish  dinners,  as  they  were  called  for  most 
of  its  career — and  never  had  I  partaken  of  them 
until  the  other  day.  For  part  of  the  reason  one 
must  go  again  to  the  poets,  the  soothsayers. 
‘What  should  they  know  of  England  who  only 
England  know?’  asks  Mr.  Kipling;  and  to  this 
famous  line  I  would  add  another,  less  musical, 
but  immediately  to  the  point:  ‘What  can  he  know 
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of  London  who  no  American  knows?’  For  it  is 
the  Americans  who  make  the  explorations.  We, 
living  here,  take  things  for  granted ;  they,  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  bent  upon  penetrating  every  alley, 
discover.  The  clock  could  not  strike  until  my 
American  friend  decided  that  I  must  be  shown  a 
certain  quiet  bar  leaning  its  back  against  the  most 
Cockney  of  our  churches;  a  certain  hidden  hotel 
with  an  eighteenth-century  facade  and  iron  gate¬ 
way  which  now  incorporates  in  its  premises  the 
earlier  Mansion  House;  and,  also  new  to  me, 
the  true  ‘home  from  home’  of  epicures  of  fish. 
The  moral  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Londoners 
who  are  wrapped,  as  I  am,  in  ignorance,  to  make 
the  acquaintance,  before  he  dies  and  goes  to  Paris, 
of  a  good  American. 

The  cod  does  not  as  a  rule  stimulate  or  excite, 
except  in  his  immature  stage  as  the  collin.  But 
on  this  occasion  he  was  of  an  excellence,  in  the 
company  of  a  sauce  enriched  by  contributions 
from  his  cousin  the  hen.  After  the  cod,  the 
plaice.  For  plaice  to  be  good,  it  must  be  larger 
than  the  ordinary  household  can  cope  with ;  to  be 
best  of  all  it  must  be  sought  where  the  Lord’s 
chosen  people  nourish  their  imposing  counte¬ 
nances.  But  at  my  fish  luncheon  it  was  fresh  and 
flavoursome. 

To  it  succeeded  the  whitebait,  which  I  have  not 
met  so  acceptable  and  well  cooked  since  the  old, 
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old  days  when  we  used  to  take  a  steamer  to  Green¬ 
wich  in  order  to  eat  them  there.  Our  legislators 
met  at  Greenwich  annually  for  the  same  agreeable 
purpose;  and  why  they  have  given  it  up  I  have 
no  idea.  There  is  no  sign  that  they  govern  any 
better  for  the  privation.  Whitebait  in  ordinary 
restaurants  have  a  way  of  being  too  dry,  almost 
like  little  shavings;  but  these  were  moist  and 
succulent  and  not  too  minute.  Looking  round 
me  I  again  observed  how  the  world  is  divided  into 
camps  by  this  pigmy  of  the  ocean:  this  man 
removing  the  tail  before  eating,  that  man  remov¬ 
ing  the  head,  a  third  removing  both,  and  a  fourth 
— and  he  in  the  majority — removing  none,  but 
swallowing  all. 

I  speak  of  males  only,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  company  was  of  both  sexes,  as  I  ought  long 
before  to  have  said.  For  that  was  the  most 
surprising  part  of  this  very  curious  meal — its 
sprinkling,  in  the  heart  of  a  masculine  city  and  on 
the  top  floor  of  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
old  masculine  chop-houses,  of  the  idler  sex;  these 
ladies  being  obviously  not  from  business  desks, 
but  pleasure-seeking  visitors.  I  have  hardly  yet 
recovered  from  the  astonishment  which  I  felt  on 
being  led  into  this  room,  with  its  long  narrow 
tables,  with  little  flags  on  them,  lined  with  guests, 
and  its  top  table,  at  which  sat  three  venerable  men ; 
all  consuming  what  the  Americans,  in  their  passion 
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to  rename,  call  ‘sea-food’,  or,  for  all  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  ‘ocean  fodder’,  or  even  ‘pelagic  pep’. 
I  was  expecting  the  ordinary  high-backed  pew 
of  these  ancient  refectories,  with  seclusion  for 
anecdotage.  Instead,  we  seemed  to  have  broken 
in  upon  a  birthday  party. 

Every  one,  I  said,  was  consuming  fish;  but  I 
am  wrong.  One  most  conspicuously  was  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  was  the  benignant 
occupier  of  the  chief  seat,  the  chairman,  for  he  was 
busy  in  apportioning  it.  Before  him  lay  the  cod, 
which  he  was  slicing  with  skill  and  fairness.  This 
gentleman,  who  to  the  old-world  character  of  the 
place  contributes  a  white  imperial,  acts,  I  am  told, 
as  chairman  (as  do  all  his  colleagues  who  preside 
when  he  is  absent)  purely  for  the  love  of  the  thing ; 
thus  fulfilling  day  after  day,  very  genially  and 
memorably,  the  duty  of  honorary  host  to  scores 
of  strangers  to  the  City  (being,  in  his  own  way,  a 
Lord,  or  Lordling,  Mayor,  a  Goglet  or  Magoglet), 
for  part  of  the  ceremonial  that  in  the  past  two 
centuries  has  been  devised  for  him  is  a  speech  of 
welcome.  He  is  also  so  true  to  passing  traditions 
as  to  ask  a  blessing  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal, 
and  at  the  end  to  utter  an  expression  of  gratitude. 
So  you  see  what  an  odd  affair  this  fish-luncheon  is. 

But  an  even  stranger  occurrence  remains  to  be 
recorded.  After  the  vanishing  of  the  whitebait 
came  treacle  tart,  to  which  my  own  attitude  was 
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that  of  ships  in  the  night  (not  because  its  mien 
was  displeasing,  but  because  the  three  fish  had 
done  their  work);  and  then  an  impressive  ritual 
set  in.  In  front  of  the  chairman  had  long  stood  a 
circular  pedestal,  made,  I  was  informed,  from  an 
oak  beam  in  Nelson’s  Victory ,  and  upon  this  was 
now  set,  by  powerful  arms,  a  huge  block  of  some 
intensely  solid  material,  which,  were  it  whiter, 
might  even  have  been  the  marble  from  which  the 
little  Socrates  in  the  British  Museum  was  carved. 
Not  stone  was  it,  however,  but  cheese — a  gigantic 
Cheddar  cheese,  misshapen  and  monumental. 
While  it  was  thus  before  our  eyes,  uncut,  we  were 
given  each  a  card  on  which  to  inscribe  our  indi¬ 
vidual  estimate  of  its  height,  its  girth,  and  its 
weight.  Should  these  be  accurately  guessed, 
there  would  be  free  champagne  and  cigars  for  all ! 
No  wonder  we  scrutinized  this  mass  of  concen¬ 
trated  Somersetshire  cream  with  all  our  eyes.  But, 
alack!  without  success:  the  height  was  rightly 
estimated,  but  nothing  else.  No  matter:  we  had 
all  learned  something,  and  next  time  would  make 
better  shots. 
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I.  A  LEADING  QUESTION 

IF  I  were  the  editor  of  the  English  Men  of 
Letters  series  I  should  devote  an  early  volume 
to  the  merits  of  one  whom  I  will  call  Ebenezer 
Trudge:  not  because  he  makes  any  great  fist  as 
a  writer,  but  because  he  is  our  postman  and 
because  he  has  a  heart  of  gold.  Nothing  does  he 
ever  permit  to  cast  him  down.  If  it  pours  he 
smiles  and  remarks  either  that  it  is  good  for  the 
crops  or  good  for  the  ducks;  if  it  is  freezing  in 
winter  he  smiles  and  remarks  that  it  is  seasonable, 
as  he  likes  it  to  be;  if  it  is  freezing  in  spring  he 
smiles  and  says  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  May 
has  got  mixed  up  with  December;  if  it  is  broil¬ 
ing  he  smiles  and  remarks  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
at  last  to  be  able  to  keep  warm.  So  you  see  that 
Ebenezer  is  a  philosopher  and  wit.  But  it  is  as 
a  sympathizer  that,  in  a  world  notable  for  self¬ 
concentration,  he  is  most  to  be  commended,  for 
the  misfortunes  of  others  never  find  him  unrespon¬ 
sive.  The  squire’s  loss  of  his  wife,  Widow 
Burleigh’s  loss  of  her  donkey,  or  Mary  Jane’s 
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disappointment  at  not  hearing  from  her  young 
man,  equally  causes  his  eye  to  moisten.  That  is 
not  because  he  puts  the  same  value  on  each 
calamity,  but  because  the  moistening  of  the  eye 
is  his  regular  signal  of  distress.  Such  is  he  whom 
I  call  Ebenezer  Trudge,  a  postman  of  many  years’ 
unimpeachable  service. 

The  other  day  I  found  him  at  the  garden  gate 
with  a  curiously  perplexed  expression  on  his 
weather-beaten  features. 

‘Perhaps  you  wouldn’t  mind  giving  me  a  piece 
of  advice,’ he  said.  ‘I’ve  got  a  new  kind  of  letter 
here  and  I  don’t  quite  know  how  to  deal  with  it.’ 

He  showed  it  to  me. 

‘It’s  funny,’  he  said,  ‘but  I’ve  never  had  a 
letter  like  that  before,  not  in  all  my  twenty-three 
years  in  this  place.’ 

I  examined  it  with  the  care  that  the  problem 
demanded.  The  address  ran:  ‘To  the  Leading 
House  Agent’,  and  then  came  the  name  of  our 
town. 

‘Well,’  I  said,  handing  it  back,  ‘you’ll  take  it 
to  Promuss  and  Lye,  I  assume?’ 

‘Do  you  think  so?’  he  asked  rather  dubiously. 

‘If  not  to  them,  then  to  Blather  and  Skite,’  I 
suggested.  ‘Between  them  those  two  firms  do  all 
the  work  around  here.’ 

‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘I  suppose  they  do.  Which 
firm  would  you  say  was  the  leading  one?’ 
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‘It’s  left  entirely  to  your  discretion,’  I  replied. 

‘I  know,’  he  said.  ‘But  which  would  you  say?’ 

‘From  what  I  know  of  all  the  four  partners,’  I 
said,  ‘I  should  say  that  Mr.  Skite  was  most  likely 
to  be  generous;  that’s  if,  as  I  guess,  this  letter 
means  new  business.’ 

Ebenezer  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  ‘I 
wasn’t  thinking  of  that,’  he  said.  ‘It’s  not  a  case 
for  money.’ 

‘You  don’t  mind  taking  Christmas-boxes,’  I 
said.  ‘Why  not  let  the  present  month  of  March 
be  mixed  up  with  December  as  well  as  May?’ 

‘No,’  he  said;  ‘that’s  not  my  trouble.  Anyway, 
I  could  settle  that  for  myself.’  He  paused. 
‘My  bother  over  this  matter  is  rather  different. 
Now,  you’re  a  clever  gentleman  and  you  could 
help  me.  Would  it  be  possible  to  call  a  young 
man  new  to  house-agency  “leading”? — that’s 
what  I  want  to  know.  What  does  “leading” 
exactly  mean?’ 

‘  “Leading”,  I  suppose,  means  ahead  of  the 
others,’  I  replied.  ‘In  short,  one  who  leads.’  (I 
did  not,  I  may  say,  as  I  said  this,  feel  so  remarkably 
clever.) 

‘Yes,’  he  replied  thoughtfully,  ‘yes.  But  in  a 
manner  of  speaking  couldn’t  a  new-comer  be  said 
to  lead?  Aren’t  the  very  young  ahead  of  the  very 
old?’ 

‘They  can  be  so  described,’  I  replied.  ‘Heirs 
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of  the  ages,  and  so  on.’  I  remembered  the  hero 
of  The  Farmer's  Wife  and  his  boast  about  his 
tractability,  ‘a  child  can  lead  me’.  ‘Yes,  of 
course,’  I  said.  ‘But  it  might  be’,  I  added,  ‘a 
little  casuistical.’ 

Very  properly  he  ignored  this  foolish  long  word. 
‘Because’,  he  went  on,  ‘my  wife’s  nephew  has 
just  set  up  a  house-agency  business  in  Tile 
Street  and  I  was  thinking  this  might  be  a  real 
windfall  to  him,  just  as  he’s  beginning  too.’  He 
looked  at  me  anxiously. 

‘Ebenezer,’  I  replied  firmly,  ‘I  shall  leave  this 
problem  to  you.’ 

***** 

I  more  than  fancy  that  the  nephew  got  it. 

II.  THE  LATE  LAMENTING 

Christmas  Day  has  its  glamour  and  Boxing 
Day  its  devotees.  New  Year’s  Day  finds  the 
impassive  Scots  almost  excited.  Easter  Monday, 
Whit-Monday  and  the  August  Bank  Holiday  are 
beacons  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  toilers. 

Let  that  be  granted,  but  allow  me  at  the  same 
time  to  know  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I 
say  that  the  day  on  which  our  Hunt  gives  the 
earth-stoppers  their  annual  dinner  is  marked  with 
a  letter  no  less  ensanguined  in  hue.  There  are 
earth-stoppers  in  our  Hunt  who  could  sleep  peace- 
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fully  through  all  the  sacred  anniversaries  that 
I  have  named,  but  who,  on  the  day  of  this  feast, 
must  be  acutely  conscious  of  everything  that  is 
happening.  Such  a  one  is  Pedder,  a  gardener 
and  handyman  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  having 
charge  of  a  spinney  which  is  drawn  several  times 
every  season,  is  an  important  guest  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  Although  by  no  means  unable  to  provide 
delicacies  in  his  own  home,  and  although  married 
(for  the  second  time)  to  an  excellent  cook,  this 
dinner  means  much  to  him,  and  is  worth  preparing 
for  with  fasting  if  not  also  with  prayer.  Prayer 
quite  possibly,  for  Pedder  is  a  light  in  his  com¬ 
munity  and  holds  forth  in  some  small  conventicle 
on  Sunday  mornings;  and  did  not  the  greatest 
Nonconformist  of  our  time,  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon,  explain  to  a  disapproving  elder  his 
devotion  to  cigars  by  saying  that  he  smoked  them 
to  the  glory  of  God? 

Into  the  ethics  of  earth-stopping  this  is  no 
place  to  enter,  even  if  I  were  qualified.  There 
are  some  who  like  to  think  that  the  pack  should 
do  without  the  advantage  which  the  process  gives 
them.  These  chiefly  are  non-hunting-men. 
Hunting-men  view  the  proceeding  with  more 
leniency.  There  let  the  matter  stay.  My  imme¬ 
diate  concern  is  with  the  admirable  and  abundant 
repast  offered  by  the  Hunt  to  its  earth-stopping 
allies,  which  this  year  was  fixed  for  Monday, 
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May  2nd.  Pedder  showed  me  the  ‘invite’.  The 
feastwas  to  be  held  at  ‘The  Half  Moon’,  Thoresby 
Minor,  at  seven  o’clock:  his  horizon  again  had 
a  star  indeed,  a  star  to  which  he  intended  to  hitch 
a  very  receptive  digestive  apparatus. 

We  arrive  now  at  the  question  of  unpunctuality, 
by  which,  oddly  enough,  although  earliness  and 
lateness  are  equally  involved  in  the  word,  we  mean 
only  lateness.  Those  who  come  early  do  so  at 
their  own  risk;  they  may  be  smiled  at  for  poor 
fish,  but  they  are  under  no  stigma.  It  is  those 
that  come  late  whose  conduct  is  execrated.  When 
we  come  early  it  is  due  notoriously  to  a  foible  of 
our  own:  ‘We  have  such  a  horror  of  being  late’; 
‘It  is  so  difficult  accurately  to  gauge  the  time  a  car 
takes’;  ‘Taxis  are  so  rare  that  one  must  snatch  at 
the  first’,  and  so  forth.  When  we  are  late  the 
fault  is  anyone’s  but  our  own,  usually  our 
wives’. 

So  much  for  the  mere  condition  of  unpunc¬ 
tuality.  We  come  now  to  degrees.  Lateness, 
so  long  as  it  is  a  matter  of  minutes,  is  tolerable, 
and  in  fact  it  is  now  so  common  that  hostesses  and 
theatrical  managers  prepare  for  it,  so  that  if  you 
are  punctual  you  are  early.  But  the  number  of 
minutes  is  strictly  rationed :  the  curtain  must  rise 
within  ten  of  the  advertised  time  and  guests  must 
be  at  dinner  within  fifteen.  For  lunch  eight 
minutes  is  the  permitted  limit. 
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It  is  unwritten  rules  like  these  that  make  Ped- 
der  so  remarkable  and  worth  (I  hope)  the  atten¬ 
tion  I  am  paying  him;  for,  having  lost  his  ‘invite’, 
he  trusted  to  what  has  hitherto  been  a  very  sound 
memory,  and  in  his  best  clothes,  with  a  ‘twist’  on 
him  (his  own  phrase)  that  he  wouldn’t  have  taken 
five  pounds  for,  he  arrived  at  ‘The  Half  Moon’, 
Thoresby  Minor,  an  hour-and-a-half  on  foot  from 
his  home,  at  6.55  on  Tuesday,  May  3rd — exactly 
a  day  late! 

He  cannot  forget  it;  nor  has  the  countryside 
been  allowed  to  forget  it;  nor  have  I.  Before  the 
fatal  3rd  of  May  Pedder  was  interested  in  other 
things — in  religion,  in  potatoes,  in  slugs,  in  cauli¬ 
flowers,  in  blackbirds,  in  weed-killers,  in  this  here 
broadcasting,  in  that  there  Labour  Party;  but 
now  there  is  but  one  theme  for  his  mind  and 
tongue — his  colossal  blunder. 

‘How  I  come  to  make  such  a  muddle  of  it  beats 
me  altogether.’ 

‘  “Pedder,”  says  my  old  woman  to  me,  “Pedder, 
you’ve  never  been  late  for  your  ordinary  vittles. 
Think  of  being  twenty-four  hours  late  to  the 
invited  feast!  You  must  be  getting  to  second 
childhood.”  That’s  what  worries  me.  Do  you 
think  I  be?’ 

‘If  I  ever  had  anything  really  fixed  in  my  mind 
it  was  that  the  dinner  was  of  a  Tuesday.’ 

‘When  I  got  to  the  “The  Half  Moon”  and 
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heard  that  it  had  been  yesterday  you  could  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.’ 

‘A  whole  day  late!  Of  course  there’s  some¬ 
thing  funny  about  that,  I  know;  but  the  shame  of 
it  is  what  I  can’t  get  over.’ 

‘I’ve  always  been  famous  as  a  punctual  kind  of 
man  up  till  now.’ 

‘The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  .  .  .’ 

And  so  forth. 

These  lamentations  will  never  quite  cease. 
Time  will  soften  the  smart,  but  to  the  end  of  his 
days  his  lateness  and  his  loss  will  form  the  burden 
of  Pedder’s  dirge. 

And  we — what  will  be  our  redress?  We 
shall  have  none  but  the  satisfaction  that  a  little 
malice  can  give.  For  instance,  when  he  gives 
me  a  chance,  I  am  now  saying,  at  intervals,  ‘I 
hear  it  was  a  wonderful  spread.’ 


III.  AN  IVORY-HANDED  DAUGHTER  OF 
TOIL 

Among  the  well-to-do  who  have  succumbed  to 
the  chicken-culture  fashion  is  my  friend,  little 
Mrs.  Flutterleigh.  As  she  is  an  intense  follower 
of  the  mode,  whatever  it  is,  I  was  not  surprised, 
when  I  went  over  to  her  place  to  lunch  the  other 
day,  to  find  that  half  of  the  paddock,  where  we 
used  to  play  cricket,  is  now  wired  off  and  filled 
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with  coops,  about  which  were  browsing  and  peck¬ 
ing  numberless  birds,  all  of  them  I  am  sure  of 
impeccable  ancestry. 

‘Yes,’  said  Mrs.  Flutterleigh  at  lunch,  ‘I  am 
going  in  for  poultry  very  seriously.  It  is  not 
only  a  very  amusing  hobby,  but  I  intend  to  make 
it  pay  me  handsomely  too.’ 

‘Amusing?’  I  replied.  ‘How  can  you  possibly 
call  anything  to  do  with  those  brainless  creatures 
amusing?’ 

‘Of  course  it  is,’  she  said.  ‘It  is  always  amusing 
to  feed  things,  incubate  them,  bring  them  up.’ 

Her  sister  (a  very  charming  woman)  laughed. 
‘As  though  Anita  had  anything  to  do  with  their 
care!’  she  said.  ‘It’s  all  done  for  her.’ 

‘Nonsense!’  exclaimed  little  Mrs.  Flutterleigh. 
‘I  am  round  the  pens  every  morning.  There’s 
one  special  lot  I  am  going  to  feed  directly  after 
lunch.  That’s  what  I’ve  been  keeping  these 
potatoes  for.’  And  she  drew  our  attention  to  three 
white  and  waxy  new  potatoes  cooling  on  a  plate 
beside  her;  some  of  the  first  new  English  potatoes 
I  have  had  this  year;  delicious;  dug  from  her  own 
garden  by  a  gardener  who,  if  he  had  had  his  way, 
would  not  have  disturbed  them  for  six  weeks. 
You  know  how  his  kind  hates  anything  ‘early’. 

‘Of  course  I  look  after  them!’  she  continued. 
‘Honoria  always  makes  me  out  to  be  such  a  rotter. 
Directly  lunch  is  over  I’ll  show  you.’ 
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Lunch  being  finished  we  strolled  to  the  enclo¬ 
sure  and  made  our  way  as  best  we  could  through 
a  mob  of  greedy  birds  to  the  netted  space  where 
Mrs.  Flutterleigh’s  special  favourites  were  kept 
apart.  About  a  dozen  dazzling  La  Bresse  (whose 
legs,  as  you  perhaps  know,  were  made  by  Provi¬ 
dence  infinitesimal  in  order  that  more  emphasis 
might  be  laid  on  their  white  meat)  charged  at  us. 

‘There!’  said  Mrs.  Flutterleigh;  ‘aren’t  they 
beauties?  I  never  reared  a  finer  brood.’ 

I  agreed.  ‘I  don’t  wonder  you  like  to  keep 
the  feeding  of  them  in  your  own  hands,’  I  said. 
‘Where  are  the  potatoes?’ 

In  reply  she  uttered  a  little  cry  of  panic. 
‘Good  heavens!’  she  exclaimed.  ‘It’s  most  extra¬ 
ordinary,  but  I’m  afraid  I  ate  them  on  the  way 
here.’ 
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A  NEW  USE  FOR  DWARFS 


IONG  the  many  excellent  things  that 


struck  me  during  my  visit  to  the  Court 


X  0f  Horsensia  was  the  brevity  of  the  public 
speeches,  particularly  those  at  the  various  ban¬ 
quets  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend.  You 
know  how  often  in  our  own  country  an  after- 
dinner  speaker  who  has  made  an  excellent  impres¬ 
sion  by  his  opening  remarks  tails  off  into  dullness 
and  prolixity.  A  score  of  opportunities  to  sit 
down  and  have  done  with  it  offer  themselves,  but 
he  lets  them  slip  away  and  ends  by  wearing  out 
the  patience  of  all  his  hearers  and  acquiring  a 
reputation  for  tediousness  of  which  he  will  not 
soon  rid  himself,  if  ever.  Few  men  on  their 
feet  after  dinner  seem  to  be  superior  to  the 
temptation  to  go  on  too  long.  Even  the  most 
accomplished  and  adroit  speakers  can  suc¬ 


cumb. 


But  in  Horsensia  I  found  nothing  irksome  of 
this  kind.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all 
the  speakers  were  eloquent  or  witty  or  polished, 
that  would  be  asking  too  much,  for  such  qualities 
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cannot  be  acquired;  but  they  were  all  apposite 
and  short.  Directly  they  came  to  a  real  point 
and  had  shot  their  bolt  they  sat  down.  Some, 
I  will  admit,  sat  down  with  an  abruptness  which 
rather  surprised  me,  and  even  seemed  now  and 
then  to  surprise  them;  but  they  sat  down  and 
made  room  for  the  next,  and  you  felt  that  the 
applause  was  genuine  and  not  merely  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  politeness  as  it  can  be  and  too  often  is  in 
our  own  assemblies. 

In  spite  of  the  suggestion  of  surprise  which  I 
seemed  to  detect  now  and  then  on  the  face  of 
the  speaker  whose  speech  so  suddenly  ended,  it 
had  not  occurred  to  me  that  the  determination 
of  oratory  was  controlled  in  any  way  but  from 
within.  Judge  then  of  my  astonishment  when 
I  learned  its  true  source.  For  a  long  while, 
during  my  stay  at  the  Court,  my  curiosity  had 
been  excited  by  a  tiny  individual  in  a  quiet  but 
dignified  uniform  who  seemed  both  by  his  own 
deportment  and  by  the  deference  paid  him  even  by 
the  great  officials  to  be  a  person  of  rank  and  influ¬ 
ence.  Dwarfs,  we  all  know,  can  entertain  an 
opinion  of  themselves  out  of  all  relation  to  their 
dimensions;  but  this  one  obviously  was  a  person 
of  intellect  and  address. 

On  inquiring  of  my  friend  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  I  learned  what  his  very  interesting  State 
duties  were. 
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‘That’,  said  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ‘is  the 
Lord  Low  Tweaker.’ 

‘The  Lord  Low  Tweaker!’  I  exclaimed  in 
surprise. 

‘Yes.  It  is  his  duty,  during  the  time  when 
public  speeches  are  being  delivered,  to  pass  behind 
the  speakers  and,  when  he  considers  that  they 
have  gone  on  long  enough  or  made  as  good  a 
point  as  they  are  likely  to,  to  twitch  or  tweak  their 
coat-tails  and  bring  them  down.  The  post  was 
given  to  a  dwarf  so  that  the  rest  of  the  company 
should  not  be  able  to  see  him,  thus  sparing  the 
confusion  of  the  speaker.’ 

‘But  can  he  be  trusted  to  act  rightly?’  I  asked. 
‘Is  he  so  good  a  judge  of  oratory  and  tempera¬ 
ment?’ 

‘I  personally  have  found  him  a  little  tactless 
and  impatient  once  or  twice,’  said  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  ‘but  as  a  whole  I  should  say  he 
is  more  than  competent.  After  all,  what  is  size? 
The  tallest  man  in  our  army  is  not  so  tall  as  the 
shortest  lamp-post,  and  this  dwarf  is  only  a  few 
inches  shorter  than  the  kind  of  short  man  who 
attracts  no  attention.  No,  it  is  the  brain  that 
tells,  and  in  that  respect  he  is  remarkable.  Mul- 
tum  in  farvo,  you  know.  You  have  no  func¬ 
tionary  of  the  kind  in  England?’  he  continued. 

‘No,’  I  said;  ‘I  wish  we  had.  We  need  one 
badly.’ 


THOUGHTS  ON  SLEEP 


MANY  years  ago  I  committed  to  memory 
a  short  poem  which  I  found  in  the 
Sydney  Bulletin.  It  ran  thus: — 

I  have  lived  and  I  have  loved; 

I  have  waked  and  I  have  slept; 

I  have  sung  and  I  have  danced; 

I  have  smiled  and  I  have  wept; 

I  have  won  and  wasted  treasure; 

I  have  had  my  fill  of  pleasure; 

And  all  these  things  were  weariness. 

And  some  of  them  were  dreariness. 

And  all  these  things,  but  two  things, 

Were  emptiness  and  pain; 

And  Love — it  was  the  best  of  them; 

And  Sleep — worth  all  the  rest  of  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  other  day,  I  might  remark, 
that  I  found  that  the  author  was  Charles  Mackay, 
and  that  the  poem  continued  thus  mournfully: 

Worth  everything  but  Love  unto  my  spirit  and  my  brain. 
Be  still  my  friend,  O  Slumber, 

Till  my  days  complete  their  number, 

For  Love  shall  never,  never,  return  to  me  again. 
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I  still  believe  the  poet’s  words  to  be  true:  sleep 
is  the  second  best  thing,  and  how  differently  we 
view  it,  at  different  stages  of  life!  I  was  in  a 
house  the  other  day  where  a  small  boy  was  kick¬ 
ing  and  screaming  because  his  nurse  had  come 
to  get  him  ready  for  the  night,  and  an  old  man 
was  querulously  inquiring  every  few  minutes  if 
it  was  not  yet  bedtime;  for  to  youth  sleep  is  an 
interrupter  of  fun  and  excitement;  to  age  it  is  an 
escape  from  life.  Terrible,  I  thought,  to  live  so 
long  that  escape  is  desirable.  That  sleep  should 
be  desirable,  yes;  but  not  escape.  Not  yet;  and 
those  tragic  lines  of  another  Scotch  and  also 
little-known  poet  came  back  to  me: 

Life,  thou  wast  once  so  sweet  and  bright 
I  grudged  each  hour  that  slumber  stole 
From  happy  day,  though  happy  night 
Brought  ever  dreams  of  new  delight 
To  haunt  the  slumbers  of  the  soul. 

Now  thou  art  all  so  dark,  so  drear, 

I  pray  for  sleep  to  drown  the  pain, 

Though  in  his  grisly  train  appear 
A  thousand  phantom  shapes  of  fear 

To  wring  the  heart  and  sear  the  brain. 

Having  recently  returned  from  the  longest 
voyage  I  ever  took  I  can  attest  that  that  line 
in  the  old  song  about  being  rocked  in  the  cradle 
of  the  deep  is  not  a  mere  poetical  trope.  The 
cradle  of  the  deep  actually  does  rock  to  slumber. 
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Never  have  I  slept  so  long,  so  soundly,  and  so 
often;  and  such  noises  and  annoyances  as  are 
apparently  inseparable  from  a  ship — the  creakings 
and  strainings,  sailors’  footfalls  on  the  deck  above, 
the  splash  of  the  hose  or  rasp  of  the  holy-stone 
— do  not  really  disturb,  are  not  really  anything 
more  than  emphasizers  of  one’s  bliss:  coming  in 
time  to  be  a  part  of  one’s  repose,  awaking  one 
just  enough  to  remind  one  how  blessed  and  bene¬ 
ficial  this  vast  cradle  is.  The  sea,  one  might 
remark,  paraphrasing  an  old  saying — the  sea  that 
rocks  the  cradle  soothes  the  world. 

Sleep  at  sea  is  peaceful  and  placid,  not  dream¬ 
less,  but  accompanied  by  such  dreams  as  please 
and  quickly  fade.  Indeed,  the  dreams  dreamed 
in  the  cradle  of  the  deep  are  more  like  the  dreams 
of  the  day:  light  and  fanciful  and  seldom  unhappy 
or  frightening,  whereas  sleep  on  those  other  mov¬ 
ing  beds,  the  berths  of  the  wagon-lit,  is,  in  my 
case,  accompanied  by  the  choicest  nightmares. 
So  crowded  are  they  with  incident  and  grotes- 
querie  that  I  look  forward  to  every  night-railway 
journey  with  excitement.  And  the  waking  is 
exciting,  too,  for  I  wake  only  when  the  train 
stops,  with  that  long-drawn  sigh  from  the  brakes 
and  strange  foreign  voices  coming  out  of  the 
hush.  Then  the  guards’  trumpet  sounds  and  I  am 
instantly  asleep  once  more  and  again  among  my 
chimeras  and  weird  absurdities. 
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Doctors  say  that  dreamless  sleep  is  best,  and 
then  go  on  to  complicate  this  remark  by  the 
statement  that  all  our  dreaming  is  packed  into 
the  minutes  immediately  preceding  awakening. 
If  my  own  impressions  are  true,  I  dream  all  night 
long  and  never  sleep  without  dreaming.  But 
almost  never  are  my  dreams  worth  remembering 
and  very  seldom  do  I  remember  them.  Never 
do  I  have  such  dreams  as  one  told  me  recently 
by  a  friend,  who,  in  her  sleep,  found  herself,  after 
an  operation,  on  a  yacht,  on  which,  to  her  sur¬ 
prise,  was  an  old  acquaintance.  To  her  surprise, 
because  she  knew  him  to  be  dead. 

On  being  taxed  with  the  inconsistency,  he 
replied:  ‘Yes,  I’m  dead  all  right;  but  that’s  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn’t  be  on  a  yacht  with 
you.’ 

Having  assimilated  this  startling  assertion, 
‘Tell  me’,  she  said,  ‘what  it’s  like  to  be  dead.’ 

‘It’s  just  the  same  as  being  alive,’  he  replied, 
‘only  you  don’t  have  any  fun.’ 

‘Fun?’ 

‘Well,  adventure.  You  don’t  have  any  adven¬ 
ture,  because,  you  see,  there’s  no  danger.  Being 
dead,  you  can’t  die;  and  half  the  fun  of  life  is  in 
wondering  when  you’re  going  to  die  and  in  run¬ 
ning  risks.  For  instance,  if  I  were  to  fall  over 
that  handrail  into  the  sea  it  wouldn’t  be  any  fun, 
because  I’m  drowned  already,  so  to  speak.  The 
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question  of  rescue  or  failure  to  rescue  has  ceased 
to  matter.’ 

The  art  of  snatching  forty  winks  whenever 
one  will  (carried  to  its  highest  power,  in  art,  by 
the  statue  of  the  little  Roman  sentry  which  I 
have  made  the  frontispiece  of  this  book)  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  acquire,  but  far  better  worth  struggling 
for  than  sagacity  at  bridge  or  efficiency  at 
golf,  which  seem  to  be  the  two  commonest 
goals  now  set  before  ambition’s  gaze.  At 
least  that  is  my  belief  to-day.  And  once  I  had 
as  low  an  opinion  of  sleep  as  any  proprietor 
of  a  night  club.  I  now  know  that  there  is  more 
refreshment  and  stimulation  in  a  nap,  even  of 
the  briefest,  than  in  all  the  alcohol  ever  distilled. 
If  he  who  sleeps,  dines,  he  who  naps,  nips;  but 
he  nips  the  true  Hippocras,  the  real  elixir.  In 
this  matter  of  stealing  forty,  or  even  thirty-nine, 
winks,  dogs  and  cats  should  be  our  models. 
No,  not  cats — for  they  may  be  deceiving  us  all 
the  time — but  dogs ;  for  dogs  can  fall  asleep 
instantly,  anywhere,  and  be  awake  instantly,  any¬ 
where. 

The  friend  of  humanity  who  should  confer 
sleep  upon  the  sleepless  would  be  perhaps  the 
truest  friend  of  all.  I  don’t  remember  if  the  late 
M.  Coue  (who  has  been  so  tactless  as  to  die) 
claimed  that  his  mental  soothing  syrup  was 
sovran  against  insomnia;  but  if  it  was,  he  was  a 
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benefactor  indeed.  Undoubtedly,  the  constant 
repetition  of  any  form  of  words  is  sedative;  but 
not  unless  the  mind  behind  the  words  is  a  blank. 
That  is  the  difficulty:  to  make  one’s  mind  a 
blank.  And  especially  must  one  strive  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  future.  Far-off  things,  even  unhappy, 
can  be  thought  about  with  safety;  but  nothing 
that  has  not  happened  yet,  but  may  happen,  no 
matter  whether  grave  or  gay,  must  be  considered. 

We  talk  generalizingly  of  sleep,  but  really  it  has 
many  different  varieties.  On  some  nights  one 
sleeps  harder  than  on  others  ;  just  as  on  some 
days  one  works  harder,  or  plays  harder.  There 
are  occasions  when  five  hours’  sleep  can  be  more 
refreshing  and  restorative  than  ten.  I  found  this 
truth  first  expressed,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by 
a  character  in  one  of  Marryat’s  novels.  The 
mere  existence  of  night  clubs  helps  to  prove 
how  different  are  the  sleeping  needs  of  different 
people.  Should  I  be  tempted  to  sup  at  one 
of  these  places  I  am  the  worse  for  it  the 
next  day;  I  rise  with  difficulty,  longing  to  be 
allowed  to  slumber  again,  and  when  the  after¬ 
noon  comes  I  am  but  one  remove  from  a  som¬ 
nambulist.  Yet  I  had  seen  all  around  me  regular 
attenders,  not  all  young,  many  of  whom  I  know 
have  to  be  at  work  early  the  next  morning  and 
who  were  showing  no  sign  of  wear  and  tear. 
Why  should  they  be  so  privileged  and  I  not? 
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It  would  not  surprise  me  if  I  never  went  to  a  night 
club  again,  not  from  fear  of  the  police,  but  sim¬ 
ply  because  sleep  becomes  steadily  more  and 
more  necessary  and  more  and  more  pleasant. 
One  has  to  make  a  choice,  and  I  prefer  sleep  to 
saxophones;  also  I  now  sleep  as  a  rule  very  well 
and,  oddly  enough,  am  rather  proud  of  it. 

I  say  oddly  because  most  people  of  my  age,  I 
observe,  are  ashamed  of  sleeping.  If  you  ask 
a  man  how  he  slept  last  night,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  say  he  hardly  closed  his  eyes.  Indeed, 
there  will  probably  be  no  need  to  ask  him:  he 
will  volunteer  the  information.  If  a  census  could 
be  taken  it  would  be  found  that,  according  to 
their  own  testimony,  there  was  practically  no 
sleep  by  adults  in  England  at  all  last  night. 
Every  one  was  hours  getting  to  sleep  and  then 
woke  up  again  at  once.  The  facts  were,  of 
course,  otherwise;  but  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that 
not  to  have  been  able  to  sleep  is  the  right  pose. 
All  these  people  probably  slept  soundly,  waking 
at  most  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  peacefully 
dropping  off  again;  but  so  fond  of  this  despised 
slumber  are  they  that  a  minute  of  it  lost  at  four 
a.m.  seems  to  them  like  an  hour;  hence  their 
peevish  exaggeration.  None  the  less  the  man 
who  complains  of  his  broken  night  has,  I  think, 
a  slight  advantage  over  the  man  who  slept  like 
a  top,  like  a  log,  or  like  the  dead. 
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Like  the  dead.  This  reminds  me  that  the 
French  say  that  every  nap  is  a  ‘little  death’. 
Has  it  not  perhaps  been  mercifully  ordained  that 
the  more  we  grow  to  like  sleep  the  less  we  come 
to  fear  the  tomb? 


NOTE 


The  contents  of  this  book,  with  a  few  alterations,  are  re¬ 
printed  here  by  kind  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  Punch 
and  the  Sunday  Times,  to  whom  I  express  my  thanks. 
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